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The Army Today Requires 
Top-Flight Manpower 


THE NEW WEAPONS FOR DEFENSE AND OFFENSE 
By GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS Chief of Staff, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Founder-Patrons Day, Carnegie Institute Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1952 


I is a genuine pleasure for me to be here tonight as a 

guest of the Carnegie Institute Society. I always enjoy 

returning to your great city which to me epitomizes 
the progress made in this country since the turn of the 
century. Much of the industrial strength that has made 
America the Arsenal of Democracy is concentrated here in 
Pittsburgh; here also is a large part of the nation’s moral 
and intellectual resources without which our material 
strength would mean nothing. 

It seems to me that this union of material and spiritual 
strength, of industrial and cultural progress was character- 
istic of the great man whose name is so closely linked with 
Andrew Carnegie. He had the 
future industrial greatness of 
America; and he had, what is even more indicative of his 
vreatness, the vision to comprehend the cultural advances 
which industrial wealth could make possible. We in the 
Army are applying to the best of our abilities the philosophy 
Carnegie exemplified: parallel progress in 


city and your society 


vision to 


your 
comprehend the 


which Andrew 
things material and in the sphere of human welfare. 
Therefore, we hold that military planning which does 
not take fully into account the vast scientific, industrial, 
and educational resources of this country is invalid plan- 
ning. It is important that every man in uniform appreciate 
this fact, and equally important that his fellow citizen out- 
side the service grasp it to the fullest. 
evidence from time to time that this concept 
misunderstood even in quite well-informed 
circles; and there arises the dangerous fallacy that only 
air and sea fighting involve complex techniques and highly 
specialized training, and that land fighting is relatively 
Hence, the theory goes, our Army requires less at- 


For there 1S 
is sometimes 


simple. 


tention in matters of scientific research and development 
and technical improvement, and that our requirements for 
high-caliber personnel are less than those of our sister serv- 
ices. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


Our Mopern Army 

The Army today is an exceedingly complex machine. It 
is becoming more highly technical in every dimension—in- 
cluding the air—with the finest communication networks, 
with radar-controlled guns, proximity fuses, rockets, and, 
in the not-too-distant future, guided missiles and atomic 
projectiles for use on the battlefield. It is an Army that 
demands of its junior and senior leaders alike a scientific 
habit of thought, an expansive imagination, and a new vi- 
sion. The only “military mind” we recognize in the Army 
today is the one that is just as concerned with research and 
development, new weapons and techniques, as it is with 
troops and supplies, procurement and training. At the same 
time we do not overlook the importance of the human factor 

the man behind the weapon. 


THe Army’s Ricu Scientiric Past 

As warfare becomes more complex, the need of the Army 
for those highly specialized skills found in our great uni- 
versities and industries has become more acute; and to a 
greater degree than ever before, Army and civilian leaders 
are working together to produce the weapons of defense 
and to develop the techniques to employ them. This com- 
bination of military and civilian leaders working together 
is not a new team but an old one gaining new prominence; 
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for the Army has long been proud of its association with 
civilian leaders of science, industry, and education. 

The Army derives its scientific impetus quite naturally 
from a past rich in the history of new developments. Some- 
times I think that the Army has too long hid its light under 
a bushel and has tolerated the development of a popular— 
yet fallacious—concept that we are a mass of manpower 
slow to accept new ideas, slow to develop new concepts, 
slow to capitalize on forward steps in science, slow to push 
forward into new fields. While we have always come in 
for our full share of criticism, we have not always taken 
our full share of praise, believing—perhaps too wholeheart- 
edly—that a job well done is all the recognition needed. 
But allow me to take a moment to show you that the Army’s 
interest in pioneering new fields is not a recent one. 

Because West Point was one of the early seats of learn- 
ing in this country, and the earliest source of engineering 
knowledge, its graduates were called upon to play a great 
part in the development of our young nation. 

As our frontiers moved westward many West Pointers 
led the way guiding and guarding, mapping and surveying 
as they battled Indians and an unknown terrain. Over the 
trails they had blazed, the migrant trickle became a steady 
flow to the Pacific. At the same time Army Engineers 
were improving our rivers and dredging our harbors for 
the safe berthing of our growing mercantile fleet. 

It would be difficult to find a major railroad in the United 
States which does not owe its original construction, at least 
in part, to the efforts of Army Engineers. The excellence 
of their labors was so widespread that they were also called 
upon for such foreign projects as the Panama and the Cuban 
railroads and the Mexican line from Vera Cruz through 
Mexico City to the Pacific Ocean. 

Quite naturally, also, graduates of this earliest engineer- 
ing school were called upon to pass on their knowledge to 
schools in other parts of our country. By 1860, 40 gradu- 
ates were professors of mathematics and 16 were professors 
of civil engineering in colleges and universities spread over 
21 states. Equivalent contributions were made in other 
fields such as theology, astronomy, and navigation. 

That impossible undertaking—the Panama Canal—was 
driven through to completion by an Army officer. The con- 
struction of the Canal was made possible by the Army’s 
victory over yellow fever, the disease which was largely 
responsible for the failure of previous efforts. This victory 
was based on the discoveries of Major Walter Reed and 
the application of his findings by Colonel William Gorgas, 
both members of the Army Medical Corps. 

Other contributions of the Army extend through vir- 
tually all phases of medical endeavor. These have included 
such advances as the first description of the physiology of 
digestion, the development of modern methods for the puri- 
fication of drinking water, the establishment of the first 
graduate school of preventive medicine, the development 
of new techniques for the surgery of injuries and, perhaps 
the Army’s greatest gift to medicine, the Army Medical 
Library, recently redesignated the Armed Forces Medical 
Library. 

The Army’s use of aerial observation and reconnaissance 
goes back to 1861, when artillery fire was directed by tele- 
graph from a balloon over Fort Corcoran in Washington, 
D. C. against Confederate targets in Virginia. In 1907, 
an aeronautical division was established in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, and Army officers worked hand-in- 
hand with the Wright Brothers to give our nation’s de- 
fenses the first military aircraft. 

Later, Army officers played a large part in the first man- 


made release of atomic energy—the atom bomb. ‘Today, 
our recoilless rites, shaped charge ammunition, rockets, 
proximity fuses, guided missiles, and atomic artillery are 
evidence that the Army’s interest in new and unexplored 
fields remains undiminished. 


PRESENT OUTLOOK 


In the Army today, we feel that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for military science to exist separately from the broader 
fields of science—and I include not only the research and 
development of weapons and materiel but of ideas and 
techniques as well. Of course, strategy and tactics define 
our needs and thus influence the direction of our military 
research and development efforts; but conversely, pure re- 
search and development are producing results which will 
inevitably influence the strategy and tactics of the future. 

‘The basic principles of war, however, remain immutable. 
For example, the Principle of Surprise remains as valid as 
ever. ‘The Principle of Economy of Force is just as good 
today as it was in Napoleon’s time. And the Principle of 
Mass—the concentration of superior force at the decisive 
place and time—is still as sound as always. 

‘This does not mean that we are backing into the future. 
For we are applying strategic and tactical concepts to the 
solution of not only today’s problems but to tomorrow’s 
problems as well. Therefore, intelligent military planning 
must be paralleled by a projection of scientific research and 
development into the future. Today the art of warfare and 
scientific progress are so interwoven, so interdependent, that 
it is growing increasingly difficult to draw any theoretical 
line between them and say that on this side of the line lies 
military science and on the other side lies non-military sci 
ence. This is particularly true of war on land. 


‘THe Army’s OrGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH 


For this reason we have in recent months increased the 
responsibilities of our Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans by 
giving him the responsibility of ensuring that our strategic 
planning and our research and development program are 
in close step and under constant surveillance at the highest 
level. His principal assistant is our Chief of Research and 
Development. 

The working nucleus of our Army-Science team is the 
Army’s Operations Research Office, headed by Dr. Fllis A. 
Johnson, and operated under contract with Johns Hopkins 
University. The staff in Washington, now numbering more 
than 120 research personnel, integrates the resources of many 
of the universities and industrial research organizations of 
the United States for direct work on new weapons and for 
the analysis of problems of the training ground and the 
battlefield. Our research is not limited te the physical sci- 
We are also making the best use of the great ad 
fully realize the 


ences. 
vances in the social sciences because we 
importance of the human element in combat. 
The Operations Research Office and its many collaborat 
ing universities participate directly with the officers of our 
Staff in the most critical the Army's 
This honest soul-searching is designed to bring 
in the man 


General analysis of 
operations. 
about the utmost efficiency as well as economy 
agement of the Army and without to military or 
civilian perspective—the truth is We seek 
thereby to choose the most modern and effective weapons 
for the battlefield, which at the same time can be produced 
at the minimum cost and with the least impact on our na- 
tional economy. We seek also to ensure that our Army per- 


regard 


our only aim. 
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are trained by the most modern methods developed 

and that their morale and phycho- 
well as physical well-being—are pro- 
preserved throughout their service in the Army. 
seek to guarantee that the combination of 
machines for makes full use of modern 
to ensure victory with the least 


sonnel 
in educational researc! 
logical 
tected and 


Above all, we 


mer and 


well-being—as 


combat 
screntihe knowledge Oo as 
cost in American live 
Lhis is the general form of our organization for corre- 
lating the efforts of the scientist, the technician, the edu 
cator, and the soldier in this modern age. 
‘Tue Army’s ApproaCcH 


ro THE THREAT OF COMMUNIST ARMOR 


Let me illustrate for you how we have approached the 
problem of defeating communist armor, in case war should 
be ti.rust upon us. 

We believe that the communists have more than 40,000 
tanks. ‘The free world has many less. An obvious solution 
would have been to attempt to match their armor—tank 
for tank—for of course the tank is a splendid antitank wea- 
pon, But it is not the on/y antitank weapon. ‘The facts are 
that we will not need 40,000 of our tanks to defeat 40,000 
enemy tanks if a showdown ever comes; and in the second 
place, tanks are terribly costly vehicles which take a long 
time to develop and produce—so, we have no intention of 
trying to match them tank for tank. 

For these reasons, we have laid great stress on the de- 
velopment of a family of antitank weapons. For defense 
against tanks at short ranges, we have our rifle grenades 
which are eflective against practically any tank. Then we 
have our 2.36" and 3.5” bazookas which will knock out 
enemy armor at slightly greater distances. Of course, using 
a rifle grenade or a bazooka against an enemy tank takes a 
lot of courage on the part of the soldier who is waiting for 
the tank to come into range; but in Korea the American 
soldier has shown that he has what it takes. The first seven 
shots from our 3.5” bazookas, during the early fighting in 
Korea, knocked out seven Russian-built T-34 tanks. 

Next in the family are the recoilless rifles—the 57’s, the 
75's and the new 105's. They fire the same type of shaped 
charge ammunition that the bazooka fires, but to greater 
ranges. And to reach out still further, we have developed 
another type of ammunition for use with our standard ar- 
tillery guns, and this ammunition will also knock out any 
known tank. 

At the same time, while developing our family of new 
antitank weapons, we have not neglected our own tank de- 
velopment. For the tank itself, as I have said, is a splendid 
antitank weapon; and of course, its offensive capabilities re- 
main as important as ever. 

We have actually increased the proportion of tanks in 
our Army. In our standard infantry divisions today there 
is a tank company as an integral part of each infantry reg- 
iment in addition to the tank battalion in each infantry 
division. In other words, we now have the equivalent of 
two tank battalions in each infantry division; whereas dur- 
ing World War,Il we had no regularly assigned tanks in 
our infantry And, we have likewise greatly in- 
creased the number of tanks in our standard armored di- 


divisions. 


visions. 

We had been working on the development of a family 
of tanks—light, medium and heavy-gun types since the end 
of World War Il; but we had made only limited progress 
in the early post World War II years because in those days 
money was tight. 


When the Korean conflict broke in June 1950, we had 
no light tank in production; and the facilities for our World 
War II model had been disassembled or reconverted to 
civilian production. In the medium tank field, no tanks 
were actually being produced but we were modernizing 
some 800 of our World War II Pershings, and the new 
M48 was well along in the design stage. A new heavy 
tank was still only on paper. 

Our problem then was to decide which tanks should be 
placed in production, since it had become obvious that our 
stock of World War II mode!s and our reconverted Persh- 
ings would not see us through this period of emergency. 
No matter which models we chose we would have to retool 
and set up new facilities. 

‘The urgency of the situation made it necessary that we 
take some gambles. Since twelve to eighteen months lead 
time was required from the time a contract was let until 
the first tank came off the production line, we decided to 
forego the normal procedure of building pilot models for 
preliminary engineering and field tests. ‘Ito reduce the risk 
we used as many proven components as we could. We knew 
there would be some difficulties; but we felt that they could 
be corrected in the early phases of production before issue 
to troops. 

I am happy to report to you that we are a year ahead of 
the schedule we would have been following had we waited 
for complete test before going into production; and the 
superiority of our Sherman, Pershing, and Patton tanks over 
Soviet ‘1-34 tanks in Korea has been clearly established, 
vindicating the quality of our armor. ‘There were certain 
mechanical weaknesses in our new tanks, but we took vigor- 
ous Steps to correct them. 

I wish all of you had been with me at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground yesterday when we showed the firepower, mobility, 
and ruggedness of our tanks. In my judgment, they are 
capable of outmaneuvering and outslugging, if need be, any 
other tanks in the world. Such gratifying success would 
never have been possible without the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and assistance of American science and industry—a 
large measure of which is concentrated here in Pittsburgh. 


Our ApproacH To Air DEFENSE 


Our approach to the threat of communist air attack par- 
allels our solution to the menace of communist armor. Faced 
with the possibility of air attacks on our cities, the Army is 
intensely aware of its important role in the air defense of 
the United States and is rapidly developing a family of fine 
antiaircraft weapons. 

Our new antiaircraft guns and guided missiles will make 
our AA defenses tremendously more effective. For example, 
we will soon have in the hands of troops a new Skysweeper 
antiaircraft gun for use against planes flying at low and 
medium altitudes. It is without question the finest gun of 
its type in the world. It is radar controlled and can fire at 
an unbelievable rate against high speed targets under any 
conditions of weather or darkness. ‘The Skysweeper fires 
shells with proximity fuses, which means that they need not 
actually hit an enemy plane to explode but will burst and 
cause great damage if they pass anywhere close to it. 

This does not mean we are going to shoot down every 
aircraft which may come over our soil, but I think you 
should know that the Army has made great progress in this 
field. And it is our belief that such weapons, supplemented 
by our other new developments in antiaircraft artillery, 
missiles, rockets, and ammunition, and coupled with ap- 
propriate radar nets and interceptor aircraft. will aid 
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materially in meeting any air attack against the United 
States. 

We feel there is nothing more important to the American 
people than to guard their homes from enemy attack, so 
we have more than doubled the number of antiaircraft bat- 
talions. I emphasize this because I feel many Americans do 
not realize the effectiveness of ground fire against aircraft. 
During World War II, we lost many more planes to enemy 
antiaircraft fire than to enemy planes. And in Korea, 87 
per cent of the United Nation’s planes lost in combat have 
been lost because of enemy ground fire. 

We also have made genuine progress in our development 
of guided missiles for the air defense of the United States. 
I recently visited White Sands and saw some of the firing 
of our NIKE missiles against aircraft, at ranges and alti- 
tudes which have never before been attempted and against 
tragets which were trying to evade the missiles. They are 
living up to our most optimistic expectations. When these 
weapons are in the hands of our units, our antiaircraft de- 
fenses will be many times tighter. 


From DEFENSE TO OFFENSE 


But no war was ever won by remaining on the defensive 
and so we have emphasized the Army’s need to move swiftly 
and devastatingly against an enemy. 

It is my strong conviction that in any future war air mo- 
bility will play a major role. We in the Army are proud 
to report to you that because of advance in air movement 
we have the potential of moving faster and farther and can 
hit an enmey with greater surprise than ever before. This 
increased mobility is multiplying our potential effectiveness 
both in airborne assault operations and in the strategic move- 
ment of troops over great distances. 

We are making our standard infantry division airtrans- 
portable, insofar as it is practicable. Within recent months 
we have flown our new light-gun tank, the T-41 Walker 
Bulldog, combat loaded with gasoline, crew, and ammuni- 
tion. ‘This gives us the potential, in the early phases of an 
airborne operation, to supply our paratroopers with the 
armor punch they need. 

In Korea, we have seen time and again the inestimable 
value of resupply by air in fast-moving tactical situations. 
The rugged terrain and inadequate roads and railroads have 
necessitated supply by air, and in many instances, it has 
proved to be the best means of supporting our troops. 

Army helicopters and other light aircraft have been in- 
valuable for all phases of combat operations. They have 
been used to transport outpost and observation groups, to 
string wire communications, and to provide a rapid means 
of aerial reconnaissance and observation in forward areas. 
They have been used to evacuate wounded from front-line 
positions under fire, for the delivery of tank recovery crews, 
for on-the-spot repair of damaged equipment, for the rapid 
movement of commanders and their staffs, and—important 
to doughboys—for flying hot food to men stationed in ad- 
vanced outposts. 

New uses for these aircraft are continually being de- 
veloped through actual experience, and these developments 
are resulting in considerable savings of personnel and equip- 
ment. The commander of a regiment in Korea recently re- 
ferred to his regimental pilot as his “eyes” and stated that 
he was worth six observers on the ground. A signal battalion 
commander in Korea reported that one airplane was doing 
communications work that had formerly been done by twenty 
jeeps and was doing it better and faster. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


But by far the most dramatic progress in the Army's use 
of new weapons and scientific developments lies in our efforts 
to exploit the use of atomic weapons on the battlefield, and 
to prepare to defend against them. 

The Army today is engaged in an extensive program to 
adapt itself to atomic warfare and to prepare both offensively 
and defensively for the impact of atomic weapons. We are 
providing field commanders with technical information; our 
troops are being trained to protect themselves against atomic 
blasts; and our service schools now give courses in atomic 
warfare. 

We have concentrated on the speedy development of an 
atomic artillery piece, because our problem lies in being able 
to place fissionable materials relatively close to our own 
front-line troops under all conditions of weather and visi- 
bility and sometimes on very fleeting targets of opportunity. 
It is a means of delivery which has been completely proven 
over many years, and it is the first means of battlefield de- 
livery under all weather conditions which we can get in the 
hands of troops. This 280mm gun can fire with accuracy 
comparable to conventional artillery at the relatively short 
ranges, and it is four times more accurate at the longer 
ranges. It is a weapon that gives us the accuracy and de- 
pendability we must have. 

This artillery piece, which has the versatility of being 
able to fire both conventional and atomic shells, is not much 
larger than some of our World War II guns and has even 
greater mobility. It can cross bridges capable of carrying 
any standard piece of equipment in an ordinary Army di- 
vision. Moreover, it can travel at a rate of 35 miles per 
hour, has excellent cross-country mobility, and can debark 
over unprepared beaches from a Navy Landing Utility Ship. 
Once it reaches a designated firing location, it can be em- 
placed and put into action with greater speed than any other 
heavy field artillery piece now in use. And the gun is so 
well balanced that one man can easily elevate or depress it 
by hand in the event that the power unit should fail. The 
development of this fine weapon would not have been pos- 
sible without the splendid cooperation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, other civilian scientists, and American industry. 

Ultimately, as guided missiles are perfected, they will also 
aid in delivering fissionable materials by the Army in close 
support of Army forces. But the important thing is that we 
have the gun now. We want our field commanders to have 
the capability of being able to use atomic explosives safely 
and accurately in darkness or in bad weather if it should 
become necessary. 


GvuImDeED MiIssILes 


Closely allied with our progress in atomic artillery is our 
advance in guided missiles, not only the antiaircraft type but 
the artillery type—surface-to-surface. “These missiles can 
carry either conventional explosives or an atomic warhead. 
Their all-weather characteristic is most vital to Army opera- 
tions in the field, and their great range makes them capable 
of hitting any part of an entire corps front. Recent tests 
indicate that we will have such missiles in the hands of our 
soldier in the not-too-distant future. The development of 
guided missiles, particularly when combined with our prog- 
ress in atomic weapons, is a tremendous step towards the 
creation of a truly modern Army ready to contribute to a 
formidable defense of the free world. 


First-CLass MANpower NeEepepD 


In all of this, there is a danger that the nation mi 
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come so enthralled by machines and weapons systems that 
we may lose sight of the fact that man—the individual 
soldier—is the supreme element in combat. Despite all our 
scientific advances, our nation must realize fully that wars 
are still won by men fighting on the ground. Korea re- 
affirmed this truth. It proved once again that it takes men in 
position on the ground to prevent an aggressor from moving. 

I should like to re-emphasize—and I say this without any 
intention of decrying the tremendous importance of the other 
services—that the Army’s role, as in the past, is ultimately 
the decisive one. As I have said many times, in my judg- 
ment, air power will have a more important role in future 
war than ever before. I do not delineate between naval air 
power or Air Force air power I mean total air power. But, 
nevertheless, the ultimate and decisive role is played by 
military forces on land. 

Airplanes take off from air bases located on land. Navies 
operate from ports located on land. Consider for a moment 
the objective of the extensive campaign in North Africa 
during the early stages of World War II. It was to defend 
the bases in the Cairo-Suez area. And it took about 400,000 
men in Montgomery’s Eighth Army, with air and naval 
support, to hold those bases. 

The ground soldier to whom we confide this grave respon- 
sibility for final victory or defeat, this man who meets the 
enemy in face-to-face combat must be first-class. Combat 
records and casualty lists prove that the Army’s role in war- 
fare is the most dangerous, the most exacting, the most cru- 
cial test of man’s physical, mental, and moral strength. 
Second-class manpower has never made a first-class Army, 
and we dare not entrust our American youth and our na- 
tion’s security to second-raters. 

In summary, the most precious commodity with which 
the Army deals is the individual soldier who is the heart and 
soul of our combate forces, particularly the Infantry. If 
the battalion, company, platoon, and squad leaders of In- 
fantry are not skilled in the business of leading troops in 
action, and if they do not possess top-flight qualities of lead- 
ership, the direct consequence is the unwarranted loss of life 
and perhaps loss of the battle. 

Since there is no counterpart in civil life for the profession 
of arms, the Army must select its combat leaders from the 
best qualified personnel available. My experience has been 
that among our non-professional soldiers, the best leaders 
come from all walks of lite and are invariable men who are 
used to making decisions and to accepting responsibility— 
two of the essential prerequisites for Army command. Many 
have had engineering or other technical training and ex- 
perience. 

Having made my plea to you for a better understanding of 
the Army’s needs for top-flight manpower, let me mention 
an additional problem which is typical of those which face 
an army of a democracy. 

Your Army today is a going concern with more than 
700,000 men—almost half of our personnel They 
are on assignments of critical importance to our national 
safety and to the security of the entire free world. 

We have six divisions committed in Korea against a vicious 
enemy and five more in Europe where they are potentially 
subject to attack with little or no warning. In all, we have 
a total of 13 divisions overseas which must be supported 
with men and materiel. Otherwise they cannot do their jobs. 

We have seven divisions here at home upon which we de- 
pend for the necessary operation of our rotation program. 

nless we have divisions, regiments, and battalions to con- 
duet unit training and to fit our soldiers for their places in 


overseas. 


our combat teams, then we cannot provide the thousands 
of replacements which are needed every month to support our 
present rotation program. 

This difficult problem is made even more serious by the 
fact that we are inducting new men and releasing veterans 
at such a rate that during this year the Army will turn over 
half of its personnel; and we will have to receive and train 
almost three quarters of a million new men. This rapid turn- 
over presents a tremendous problem. What would the average 
business and professional man think if he were suddenly 
asked to release half of his trained employees in less than 
one year’s time—workers, accountants, skilled technicians 
and the like—and to hire new personnel, train them, and, at 
the same time, still continue to conduct an efficient, eco- 
nomical operation? ‘That is exactly what we must do this 
year. 

Many of these men whom we are losing are highly trained 
specialists and key combat leaders. Basic soldiers can be 
trained in a period of about four months, but we cannot do 
that with the uncommissioned officers or with the many 
highly skilled technical specialists which modern war _ re- 
quires. Their skills require not four months, but a year or 
more in intensive schooling. 

Personnel in the lower grades are, for the most part, re- 
placed by newly trained inductees, but the more highly 
trained and experienced replacements must come from the 
only available source, namely, from other units. The difficulty 
of providing sufficient numbers of them to support the rota- 
tion program is shown by the fact that thirteen divisions are 
stationed overseas while only seven are active here at home. 
Thus, in effect, each unit here in the United States, while 
losing its own personnel through separation, must train re- 
placements for the personnel that are lost and, at the same 
time, supply replacements for two units overseas. 

As a matter of fact our great Eighth Army in Korea has 
already rotated most of its personnel and yet has still re- 
tained its combat effectiveness. This is a great tribute to 
General Van Fleet and all of his troop commanders down 
to the leader of the smallest unit. 

Running the army of a democracy is a difficult task but 
at the same time a wonderful privilege. I never cease to get 
a thrill out of inspecting our fine troops in the field, and I 
marvel at the grand job they are doing under very adverse 
circumstances. 

Before a distinguished audience such as this, before you 
who direct and guide so much of our nation’s technology, 
research, industry and education, I cannot close without re- 
emphasizing one point. 

Today, with so many advances being made in the me- 
chanical tools of war, there is a tendency on the part of some 
to overemphasize the importance of machines and to under- 
estimate the importance of man. But the true value and im- 
portance of these tools to defend our freedoms depend finally 
upon the skill, the courage, and the conviction of the men 
who use them. Men will always be more important than 
machines, and on the battlefield men have always determined 
the issue and always will. 

So I ask you who are responsible for so much of our 
nation’s progress to give equal attention to those problems 
of human relations and leadership which are always with us 
regardless of our fields of endeavor. Science and industry 
advance into new eras but each generation must learn anew 
the strengths, the weaknesses, and the limitations of man. 
If we—soldier and civilian alike—can continue to devote 
more and more effort to the study of man himself, we will 
ensure that our material gains will benefit man and not 
destroy him. 
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HIS is the fourth time within as many months that | 

have enjoyed the privilege of being the guest speaker 

on a Biltmore Hotel program and I am sensible of the 
honor. 

It is said that on occasions such as these when the incom- 
parable Emerson had a large subject to deal with and only 
a short time to do so, he grabbed his orations by the tail, 
anywhere: they always came out right in the end. I am 
going to use the Emerson technique in giving you what 
might be described as a British-American-African stew. 

Some of my statements may seem dogmatic because of a 
positive approach to the question. A talk of this nature, 
covering such a wide field, leaves little room for hypothetical 
consideration. 

From Los Angeles to New York, I hear men say that the 
liquidation of the British Empire and Commonwealth is at 
hand. ‘They tell of Britain's exhaustion and calamitous 
retreat. Britain is no longer capable of performing her his- 
toric role as the bulwark between two worlds. There must 
come a last time and this is it. History in infallibly repeating 
itself. Another great Empire is falling apart and out of the 
ruins new civilizations are already taking form. 

One well-known American writer in a six-page article de- 
clares: “England is dying. ‘he mark of slow death is on 
this nation.”” He asks: ‘““What is it worth to us to save her?” 
This writer is sympathetic, and his facts are substantially 
correct, but they reveal only a part of the story. 

A fellow member of the Author’s Club at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, Hollywood, recently, when discussing the United 
Kingdom within hearing distance, said: “It is like feeding 
a dying horse. Look at the way even the pick of England’s 
young men and women are coming to the United States and 
Canada. Englishmen have told me nearly everybody would 
get out if they had the means. ‘hey know the ship is sink- 
ing. Our job is to stick around and pick up some of the best 
pieces like Canada, Australia, and the British West Indies.” 

That, gentlemen, is substantially what the man said: In 
view of such serious fears, often expressed by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding personalities and echoed even by British 
subjects it seems appropriate to give another side of the 
story—as I see it. In doing so, I wish to emphasize that my 
viewpoint is shared by many others with knowledge of such 
things. 

In my opinion it is most important that Americans should 
be given a more correct picture concerning the future of the 
United Kingdom, British Commonwealth and Empire, and 
the ability of the latter to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
America and other nations united for a common purpose, so 
that together they may, with confidence, face the many chal- 
lenges confronting civilization. 

‘Today it appears to be the consensus of informed opinion 
that world peace can be secured only through the co-opera- 
tion of several powers under the guidance of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and British Commonwealth. For 
more than two decades I have emphasized this viewpoint in 
the press and on the air. Mr. Anthony Eden recently at 
New York summarized the necessity for American-British 
unity while discordant world voices are being brought to- 
gether in some sort of “sensible harmony.” He said: “The 


purpose of our armed strength is to provide a dyke behind 
which the practice of freedom may grow and flourish.” 

Most estimates of Britain’s plight at various stages of 
history have been made by men who very naturally judged 
appearances in the light of their own ideas of what con- 
stitutes a nation “on the rocks.” “Today a number of au- 
thorities are doing the same thing. Thomas Jefferson, who 
had a keen understanding of such matters, predicted some 
165 years ago that “Britain’s Glory” was over. As though 
to confound the pessimists of those times, Britain later set 
machinery in motion which enabled her to enjoy a period 
of expansion during which her previous achievements were 
dwarfed. Most of the statements published in recent years 
about Britair’s difficult local conditions and falling inter- 
national prestige, while based on fact, could have been writ- 
ten with equal force on several occasions during the centuries 
now past. They do not give adequate consideration to the 
wider influences which are set in motion during times like 
these. 

According to legend, Britain for centuries has made it a 
practice to muddle along until she gets herself into an aw- 
ful mess. This is particularly the case when she becomes 
involved in a war. ‘The bigger the war, the bigger the mess. 
‘Then in some miraculous fashion she contrives to win the 
last battle. By what rule of measurement do “experts” 
determine that had Britain lost a particular battle she would 
have ceased to exist as a great power? From a considera- 
tion of several of the great peacetime and military conflicts 
in which it is alleged Britain won her last battle, I am of 
the opinion that she usually had half a dozen or more 
trump cards up her sleeves with which to confound the 
players participating in the game. 

Many of the assumptions that the British Commonwealth 
is going to pieces are rooted in the belief that Britain has 
surrendered much of her supremacy in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere; and India has gained her freedom. Some 
unkind critics suggest that Britain was kicked out of India. 
Under certain conditions Britain likes being kicked out. 
She’s been kicked out of more important places and profited 
accordingly. Remember ? 

Growing pains in various parts of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire should not be mistaken for the disease 
of dissolution. It has taken many decades to bring India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon to the point where they have acquired 
sufficient strength to demand a partnership among great 
nations. Like America, these nations are destined to play 
a vitally important balancing role during the momentous 
realignment of spheres of power and in meeting threats 
which are the natural outcome of an unprecedented world 
upheaval. A divine power is doing for mankind what it 
cannot do for-ttself. 

New international perspectives are required, particularly 
with regard to the interplay of forces which compel progress. 
It can be demonstrated that every menace to civilization 
originating in and sustained by human motivation. carries 
within itself self-liquidating elements. If such a menace 
be unopposed, but contained within a circling dyke, it will 
be resolved. Even the greatest forest fire if isolated expends 
itself, the greater the menace the stronger the power to 
burn itself out. 
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‘Taking a comprehensive view of the position and with- 
out attempting to trace the many factors responsible, | 
consider Britain is showing strength, not weakness. She is 
adapting flexible policies to meet new world requirements. 
Soft areas and the like are being carefully and methodically 
abandoned in favor of much stronger positions. Wise with- 
drawal can sometimes be more advantageous than going 
forward to achieve doubtful victory. When Britain ad- 
vances there usually is little cause for excitement, but when 
she retreats it is significant. 

One of the secrets of Britain's survival is the fact that in 
every generation she has developed a sufficient number of 
personalities with unrivalled political foresight. ‘This peer- 
less breed is able to distinguish between the aspirations of 
the human race and the realities of the present. “They can 
foretell with substantial accuracy the probably political 
shape of the world and the impact of major nations on 
each other, often long before this comes to pass. They 
achieve in the international field what North America with 
its matchless techniques has achieved in other important 
directions. Governments in Britain are sometimes docile, 
sometimes defiant: They cannot escape the influences of 
which they are but a part. When the nations of the world 
begin to tremble, men of understanding see new horizons. 
The ultimate fate of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
rests in their hands. All else is local activity and mostly 
noise. 

Britain is still playing an important role as a buffer be- 
tween the tremendous prosperity of the U. S. on one hand 
and poverty-stricken nations on the other. Most nations, 
if subjected to the severe tests which Britain has undergone, 
might have met disaster. In this instance Churchill’s bath 
of “blood and tears” has served merely to strengthen the 
nation, ‘The only question in informed British circles was 
the extent to which the nation would undergo privation. 
‘The deeper the wound, the higher would be the subsequent 
rise and the greater the triumph of free men and their way 
of life. Britain is merely undergoing one of her more severe 
cases of purification preparatory to undertaking a new pro- 
gram of expansion which it is estimated will enable her to 
eclipse all past records. She is like that. The U. S. has 
been fated to take decisions which are expediting British 
plans and making it possible for the English-speaking peo- 
ples to march hand in hand with nations having substan- 
tially common objectives, while, as Mr. Eden has said: 
“A more even balance of force is established between East 
and West.” 

Throughout the United Kingdom there is emerging a 
number of new personalities who show a spirit reminiscent 
of the Elizabethan period. Some of these modern Elizabe- 
thans are convinced that the British Empire and Common- 
wealth are on the verge of entering an era of unprecedented 
expansion and world power. One of the greatest single 
sources of this new vitality is rooted in the firm foundations 
of Empire established by men gifted with great foresight, 
such as Mr. Gladstone and his contemporaries who antici- 
pated makers of history like Cecil Rhodes. 

In 1877, Mr. Gladstone said in effect that British con- 
trol of a Section of territory on the African continent, 
towards the North East, would be an egg from which an 
African Empire must inevitably grow, stretching beyond 
the equator to the Cape and Natal. Mr. Gladstone’s egg 
has now hatched and a British colossus is in the making. 
In this talk I can give you only a birds-eve view of the 
part that Africa is beginning to play in British and world 
affairs: Its fabulous potentials and its strategic and eco- 
nomic importance. 

Africa is so large that it will contain the whole of the 


United States of America, Australia, India and the four 
hundred million people in those parts, and still leave room 
for the United Kingdom and several other countries such 
as Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Africa lies like a gigantic dagger across the scattered 
defense systems of the civilized world: the gold key to 
world domination, holding both a promise and a threat to 
the free peoples of the earth. Large natural air bases are 
within striking distance of the British-American lifeline 
and industrial centers of production. In hostile hands this 
vast continent could clearly threaten Western civilization. 
Retaliation would be difficult. 

General Eisenhower in speaking of the Middle East re- 
cently said there is no more strategic place on earth. Africa 
dominates Eisenhower's strategic area including Spain, Italy, 
Greece, ‘Turkey, Iraq, Iran, the Israelite State and many 
outposts. It controls the sea lanes of the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Its control also determines 
the disposal of the earth’s greatest oil deposits lying imme- 
diately to its north. From its vast natural fortresses and 
extensive coasts, effective co-operation between America, 
the British Commonwealth and the growing Atlantic com- 
munity, could be seriously prejudiced. We are not dealing 
with the Africa of yesterday. This is the Africa of the 
air-atomic age. ‘The most important influence in world 
affairs during the past hundred years has been the growth 
of America. During the centuries ahead the world will 
feel the impact of Africa. 

Recently Prime Minister Winston Churchill declared the 
Suez Canal had become an international, not a national 
responsibility. He welcomed the conception of a four-power 
approach to Egypt to protect world interest. Mr. Churchill 
emphasized that the more than 50,000 British troops in that 
area were there as guardians of world commerce, not to 
seck the subjugation of Egypt. 

Egypt is one of the historic focal points, the natural junc- 
tion for the drive of great armies moving overland from 
the north and east. It’s one of the major world strategic 
areas. Control of such a vital area by an enemy must con- 
siderably reduce the effectiveness of superior weapons and 
alliances such as that created by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

During the First World War I served under Field- 
Marshal Jan Smuts. I heard a Major-General comment 
on the German theory that a world war might be decided 
in Africa. Field-Marshal Smuts found time to throw in 
some remarks to the effect that during previous centuries 
many issues, big and small, had been settled from North 
Africa. The time was drawing near when not merely a 
world war but the future of civilization would be deter- 
mined in Africa. 

The last World War has shown Russia that should she 
overrun Europe, counter-attacking forces under the direc- 
tion of the United Nations and governments in exile, oper- 
ating from tremendous North African bases, would blast 
her plans for world conquest. Two of Russia’s most ex- 
perienced Marshals, commanding powerful armored land 
and air forces, are poised north of Iran. It’s believed that 
these huge mechanized armies could roll overland across 
Iraq, Iran, and Transjordania to the Suez Canal within 
a matter of days and so threaten the British-American- 
French defense positions in North Africa. Any attack by 
Russia which reaches into North Africa may outflank power- 
ful defenses in Europe, vitiate American-British naval ac- 
tion, and at the same time wipe out springboards from 
which the Western world could launch effective counter 
measures. One small indication of Russian thinking on 
this point is the fact that in Addis-Ababa alone, capital of 
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Ethiopia, the Russians have built up a staff of more than 
250 personnel, many of them experienced military men in 
civilian guise. Apart from creating widespread disorders 
in Africa, one of the jobs of these emissaries is to build up 
soft areas. So far they’ve done a pretty good job as is evi- 
denced by uprisings stretching from the Middle East through 
Egypt to Morocco and thousands of miles to the south, 
Egypt, for example, has become subject to such conditions 
that it may be difficult to defend. So much so that the 
United Nations Command in these parts may be compelled 
to establish its headquarters elsewhere in the region un- 
hampered by friends of doubtful quality. 

About 30 years ago Field-Marshal Smuts told me that 
the future political, economic and military strength of the 
United Kingdom and British Commonwealth would be 
chiefly dependent on the direct and indirect grip it main- 
tains in Africa. Today this grip takes in most of the major 
strategic and economically important areas, and stretches 
from the Mediterranean to the southern tip where the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans meet. Here a vast new world 
is rapidly evolving, and, for the sake of civilization, the 
direction of this evolution must be determined by nations 
dedicated to freedom. 

In 1946 Britain emphasised her understanding of the 
increasing strategic and economic importance of Africa by 
calling a conference of leaders from all parts of the Com- 
monwealth, under the direction of Field-Marshal Ment- 
gomery. A far-reaching plan for defense was evolved, using 
the heart of Africa as the main base, with Mediterranean 
strong-points as outposts. In 1951, another British military 
conference was held in Kenya. Scores of delegates from 
Commonwealth nations and Empire areas revised and 
strengthened defense plans based on Africa. To give merely 
one example of the British conception: In East Africa, at 
Entebbe, Uganda, recently visited by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, Britain has built a field which will accommodate 
the wor!d’s largest jets. From Entebbe it is possible to take 
air action in the direction of Australia, over Madagascar 
lying towards the south-east. One vast air arc reaches north- 
east, across the Indian Ocean into Singapore, Burma and 
India. ‘Towards the north another great arc stretches over 
Iran and Iraq into vital Russian areas. 

In anticipation of an enemy stab from Egypt or through 
Ethiopia towards the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a powerful 
British base has been established further south. This rub- 
ber maginot area is shaped like a colossal scythe and takes 
in territories covering more than a million square miles of 
the potentially richest land on earth. The lower end of the 
handle starts in British Southern Rhodesia and continues 
into the Crown Colony of Northern Rhodesia. Here the 
curve of the blade swings east into Nyasaland Protectorate 
and north across the vast stretches of the United Nations 
Trust Territory of Tanganyika, (British Mandate). From 
Tanganyika the blade curves through Kenya Colony and 
makes a north-west thrust across Uganda. The point of the 
blade buries itself like an omen into the heart of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The handle of the scythe is firmly em- 
bedded in the Union of South Africa, a British Dominion, 
which covers the entire southern end of the continent. The 
mammoth British blade curves towards the west, suspended 
like a sword of Damocles over everything within the circle 
of its swing, and, should it fall, the broad point would close 
in the regions of the British Gold Coast and Nigeria, taking 
within its protective arc the tremendous territories of French 
Equatorial Africa, the Belgian Congo and Portuguese An- 
gola, leaving an enemy mostly with the vast Sahara Desert 
at his back, and other tremendous, natural obstacles to 
hamper his lines of communication. It must be fairly ob- 
vious that the strength of the rubber maginot, defense in 


depth, is chiefly dependent on the control of The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and ‘The Union of South Africa. 

The peace of the world is periodically determined be- 
tween great nations with rival viewpoints. Innumerable 
factors determine the explosion, some of which have to date 
proved impossible of solution by human minds. In such a 
situation it is of paramount importance to see that our 
ability to handle “come what may” is not impaired too 
seriously. It is clear that the whole strength of the United 
Nations’ dyke, rubber maginot-defense in depth, or what 
have you, is chiefly dependent on who controls the Union 
of South Africa, and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: the latter 
covering a region of tremendous size and future economic 
as well as vital strategic importance. In any modern world 
war, the Suez Canal will be closed and Egypt become a 
shock-absorber outpost. The gateway to Africa is now the 
Union of South Africa. Unlike any other British Dominion, 
what happens in the Union and Sudan will probably decide 
whether or not we remain in a position to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. Happenings here involve the survival 
of every nation interested in civilization. Any future moves 
which might lead to the control of the Sudan by Egypt 
would invite disaster. “The Union must grasp the unique 
role it is called upon to play in the new Empire of which 
it is the cornerstone. 

In every page of history we read of how sectional in- 
terests resolved serious problems, affecting the human race 
as a whole, in terms of their own sectional self-interests. 
This is a natural motivating characteristic of human activity: 
it often encourages material progress. There are times when 
the issues involved are so serious that any tolerance of sec- 
tional interests which seek to become the instrument of 
justice, will inevitably destroy the foundations of justice 
itself. In a case like that at present threatening in the 
Union of South Africa it could most probably lead to the 
destruction of our whole civilization and everything for 
which it stands. 

Rigid feudal systems, administered by minority groups 
given to the practice of exaggerated forms of individualism, 
bottle up forces which eventually explode and often destroy 
those responsible. In the past the more than 700 languages 
spoken in Africa and numerous creeds have prevented much 
chance of united action being taken against the white races. 
Such barriers are no longer real. During the last war par- 
ticularly, great numbers of Africans have participated in 
modern warfare and learned the use of firearms. Their 
ranks now include many educated Africans, trained sabo- 


»teurs of Western civilization, and experienced Asiatic 


trouble-makers. Strongly supporting these elements is a 
nation of chess-players, more skilled in the art of revolution 
than any nation in history. 

In such an inflammable situation a strong explosion in 
one vital area could be the torch that would light a raging 
fire from one end of Africa to the other with tragic con- 
sequences to every white man, woman and child in its path. 
Field-Marshal Smuts considered that only great statesman- 
ship could prevent such an explosion which has been slowly 
but inevitably coming to the firing point for the past 50 
years. The process has been accelerated by two world wars, 
and the East versus the West cold war. 

For decades, I have walked or ridden in many parts of 
Africa, and participated in the conquest of West and later 
East Africa. It is therefore natural that I should have 
opinions regarding its problems. ‘These opinions are based 
not only on a study of the question but as a result of first 
hand contact with many of the most backward tribes as 
well as informed opinion. Today the Africa issue is becom- 
ing so critical, and the possible effects so far-reaching, that 
it seems hardly necessary to say a public platform is not 
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the place from which to offer solutions. For this and other 
reasons | have confined my talk mostly to giving you a pic 
ture of the tacts as | see them. 

That part of the Africa problem posed by the Union of 
South Africa requires special handling. ‘The removal of 
Dr. Malan is not the answer. Dr. Malan is merely a symp- 
tom of a He is the victim of a system which one 
man alone cannot change unless he wishes to precipitate the 
nation into a civil war. Even Field-Marshal Smuts when 
he attempted to handle the question intelligently found 
himself out of office. 

I hold no brief for Dr. Malan: but what he needs is the 
help of the civilized world, not its condemnation. For its 
own sake the United Kingdom had better find a way of 
participating in the solution of the problems now confront- 
ing the Union of South Africa. ‘The matter is critically 
urgent and we are living on borrowed time. I suggest South 
Africa consider what happened in the prosperous British 
West Indies after 1833, when the whites failed to resolve 
their differences with the much larger black population. 


Cause, 


Arrica’s Fasutous WEALTH AND FANTASTIC POTENTIAL 


‘The incredible riches of Africa cannot be fully gone into 
here, but some slight indication is given. ‘The United States 
is said to be the greatest steel country in the world, but 
without manganese its iron cannot be converted into steel. 
95 percent of its manganese is imported, and Africa was 
the greatest single source of supply. Before the War, Amer- 
ica imported from Africa 90 percent of its columbium used 
in the manufacture of corrosion resisting steels. Africa is 
the greatest of chromium and the United States 
uses more than half of the world’s supply. 

Machine tools cannot be manufactured without using 
diamonds. Africa supplies more than 97 percent of the 
world’s needs. Almost half of the world’s gold supply comes 
from a comparatively small section of Africa, the Union of 
South Africa. The world’s largest deposits of uranium 
(atomic energy ores) and radium are believed to lie in 
Africa. Here lie mountains of the finest aluminium ore, 
vast deposits of copper and nearly all other important metals 
listed by the United States and Britain as critical, strategic 
and vital to the existence of nations at war and during 
periods of economic expansion. 

The present shortage of raw materials threatens to pre- 
cipitate a crisis of much greater proportions than the dollar 
gap. Production already far exceeds the supply of raw ma- 
terials. It is clearly in the best interests of the English- 
speaking world and associated nations to go all out in a 
program designed to tap Africa’s wealth. ‘The United States 
and United Kingdom are making foreign, and sometimes 
hostile, lands wealthy through exchanging goods for oil. 
Instead of paying vast sums in tribute to foreign overlords 
for immediate gains only, every cent put into Africa will 
be like the quality of mercy, twice blessed. It is imperative, 
however, to see that hand in hand with projects such as 
mining, the native peoples are given the “know how” which 
will enable them to farm the lands, eat and so develop a 
reasonable amount of independence. Along the Eastern 
section of Africa there are ancient ruins which bear mute 
testimony to policies of past civilizations which exploited 
native labor to take only raw materials from the earth, 
without giving the people that independence which comes 
from learning how to use the land in order to feed them- 
selves. 

Three-quarters of the world cocoa supply comes from 
Africa. One small place on the West coast produces more 
peanuts than the whole of India. It has been reliably es- 
timated that only a part of the Eastern section of the con- 


exporter 


tinent under British authority, which has the healthful 
climate of a temperate zone, is capable of producing as 
much agriculturally as the whole United States. This sec- 
tion contains seemingly unlimited quantities of important 
minerals as yet untouched by man, and most of the vital 
and strategic materials required by the English-speaking 
world and associated nations. The soil grows almost any- 
thing. Here hundreds of millions of people may live in 
comfort and contribute their share to the welfare of the 
human race. The world’s largest oil resources lying to the 
north and Niagaras of power potential must inevitably spark 
future developments on a scale worthy of such a mighty 
land. An indication of things to come may be gathered 
from projects already in hand to develop some of these fabu- 
lous British assets in Africa. A huge dam is being con- 
structed to harness the unlimited energy of Victoria Falls 
which drops more than 2% times the height of Niagara: 
another dam across the Nile will do a similar job in the 
north, 

One forest in Africa is larger than the whole of ‘Texas 
and another one is as large as the State of Ohio. In Africa 
lies one quarter of the potential crop lands of the earth’s 
It holds the world’s largest supplies of raw ma- 
terials. It is unquestionably the potentially richest land on 
earth. ‘The war debt is, as the saying goes, peanuts, if 
measured against the resources of Africa, a mere fraction 
of which is being made available at present through the 
techniques of the industrial age only now beginning to make 
themselves felt. 

As I have said before and now repeat, Britain builds a 
suficient number of men in each generation who determine 
the destinies of the British Colonial Empire and Common- 
wealth. So far they have done a pretty good job. Apropos 
this statement, Britain controls approximately one-third of 
Africa, and it should be noted that her control dominates 
all important strategic sections of the continent and takes 
in most of the potentially prosperous regions. France also 
controls about one-third of Africa, but a considerable sec- 
tion of it is desert. France and all colonial powers know 
that if the United Kingdom goes to pieces so do they. Bel- 
gium has weakened her position in the Congo through 
surrender to Germany. Portugal controls two large por- 
tions on the East and West coasts of Africa, and she has 
a very old treaty with Britain. Italy possessed rights over 
certain African territories, but as we know, Italy is not what 
she was. Abyssinia is making itself dependent on Britain. 
Egypt could be crushed by the British nutcracker sitting 
on her most vulnerable borders. It now becomes evident 
who it is that exercises most authority over this tremendous, 
self-contained world. 

Does this look like short-sightedness or muddling through? 
Is this retreat? Those who wait to pick up the pieces of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire will also pick up 
the pieces of the United States. United this unique com- 
bination of races, known as the English-speaking world, is 
invincible. They could endure together. 

Centuries ago, the Wakacoka of Africa, thought to be 
direct descendants of the Ancient High Priests of Egypt, 
made a prophecy based on a story that the world is a many- 
headed serpent, each head seeking to destroy the other, and 
that Africa is its massive tail. The Wakacoka predicted, 
“Someday a mighty power will arise with sufficient strength 
to seize the serpent by the tail and shake the heads into 
submission.” 

The question is: Does this prophecy fit the English- 
speaking world, or are the British going to do the job 
alone? 

Gentlemen, I leave it to your imagination. 


surtace, 





Ole Bjorn Kraft 
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The Development of the Atlantic Community 


HINDRANCES TO COOPERATION MUST BE REMOVED 


By OLE BJORN KRAFT, Foreign Minister of Denmark, Chairman of the Danish Delegation 
to the United Nations General Assembly and President of the NATO Council 


Delivered before the United Nations Correspondents, New York, N. Y., November 17, 1952 


ADIES and Gentlemen of the press: It is a great 
pleasure to me that so many of you have accepted 
the invitation to have luncheon with us today. 

I am an old journalist myself and, contrary to the proverb 
which says that journalism opens all doors provided you 
leave it in time, it is my opinion that once a journalist, 
always a journalist. We cannot forget our first love, and 
the experience gathered in my journalistic profession has 
been invaluable in my political career. 

The main reason why I have asked you to be with us 
today is that Denmark has now been elected to the Security 
Council from January 1953, and I want you to meet the 
Danish Permanent Delegate, Mr. Borberg, on whom the 
Danish King graciously has just conferred the rank of am- 
bassador. 

I should perhaps add that from September last I am 
President of the NATO Council, by turns and not merits 
and as I am no doubt unknown to most of you, I should 
like as a representative of a small country to say a few 
words both on the work in the United Nations and on some 
other problems. 

I believe that the course of this seventh session of the 
United Nations to most of us so far has been a disappoint- 
ment. Much talk, but few results. But despite disappoint- 
ment at the difficulties we have to meet we must not forget, 
in judging the work of the United Nations, that we live 
in a new world, that nations must work together, that the 
utmost must be done to solve our common problems in a 
peaceful manner, that the better-off nations shall help those 
less well off. Nor must we forget that it always takes a 
long time for new ideas to grow and for man to change 
his attitude. To realize this, good will is necessary. We 
are here facing the real danger, for it is all too often diffi- 
cult to find this good will. I do not believe that world 
opinion admires or approves the torrents of charges and 
accusations which in speeches, often lasting for hours, are 
visited upon nations whose contributions to peace, world 
culture and civilization is not inferior to those making these 
accusations, and whose will to find a solution, even to prob- 
lems which affect themselves, cannot be questioned. 

But what is of decisive importance is maintenance of the 
peace. We can stand even the longest speeches and the 
constantly continued, apparently meaningless discussions, if 
we can thereby either prevent war or make it possible later 
to solve the questions at issue. 

In the present session, Korea has been the central ques- 
tion. When discussing this matter, there are three points 
of view from which in my opinion the United Nations must 
not deviate: 

In the first place: this war is being conducted in order 
to make it manifest that aggression must not be used to reach 
political objects, that war is a political crime. Collective 
security shall now stand its test, and the great sacrifices, 
made in particular by the United States and its young 
people, must not have been in vain. 

In the second place: the question of repatriation of pri- 
soners of war is a great humanitarian issue. Here two 
views of life face one another, the democratic view which 


builds on the right of the individual freely to decide his 
own fate, and the totalitarian view which places the state 
above the fate of individual. ‘That is why the Western 
world associated itself with the attitude taken by the truce 
negotiators of the Unified Command in Korea. 

In the third place: we must leave nothing untried in 
order to reach a result, but at the same time be receptive 
to all future proposals which are in accord with the funda- 
mental principles involved. 

Another important question which has not come to the 
front at this session, but which must never be lost sight of, 
is that of disarmament. By becoming a member of the 
Security Council, Denmark also becomes a member of the 
Disarmament Council. In this connection I should like to 
say that the proposals made by the Western powers on the 
28th of May and 12th of August last show their constant 
good will to find new ways to promote the task. If carried 
through, these proposals would have contributed essentially 
to remove the risk of aggression in the world. What can 
be done in this respect by one country, and in particular by 
a small country such as Denmark, is of course very limited, 
but our representatives will do their utmost to contribute 
to resolving this question which is a condition for creating 
security in the world. 

I shall turn to the central European question of 
today: Germany. A real easement of tension in our part 
of the world depends on whether or not that question be 
solved, and how. We regard a re-unification of Germany 
as the right and just solution, in the interest of Germany 
herself as well as that of her neighbors. But as a first and 
unalterable condition it must be under the guarantees of 
previously held free elections. A disarmed Germany in the 
heart of Europe will mean a vacuum which, so long as gen 
eral disarmament has not been carried through, will soone: 
or later expose Germany to the danger of aggression from 
without or coups from within—both threats to world peace. 
Whether or not Germany is to be armed must in the final 
analysis depend on the wishes of the German people. You 
cannot from European and democratic points of view in 
advance deny a free Germany the right to decide with whom 
it will cooperate. An armed Germany, denied that right, 
might become a dangerous center of unrest. Western Ger- 
many has already voluntarily entered into close cooperation 
with the democratic Furope—through the 
Council of Europe, the European Payments Union, the 
Saar coal and steel pool and the O.F.E.C. We cannot 
force a free Germany out of such cooperation. 

I should like to draw your attention to another question 
which for natural reasons is of special interest to my coun- 
try. We have with growing concern seen how the efforts 
of the Soviet Union appear to tend more and more towards 
making the Baltic a closed sea, dominated by the Soviet 
Union, by pushing the border states back to their own 
shores. Things have gone so far that Russian planes have 
shot down two unarmed Swedish military planes when 
they flew over what—even according to Russian methods 
of calculation—were free international waters. 

Another matter touches Denmark more directly 
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sided Russian establishment of a 12-mile limit along the 
coasts of the former Baltic border states instead of 4 miles 
as before. We cannot concede that it is lawful, single 
handed to undertake any enormous extension, such as 12 
miles, when the limit has been 4 miles for centuries. It 
is felt as an inroad upon the free waters, a disregard of the 
time-honored rights of Danish and Swedish fishermen. 

Both Sweden and Denmark have made representations 
in Moscow, and we have proposed that the issue be ad- 
judicated by the Hague Court or by some other inter- 
national forum. ‘The Soviet Union, however, holds that 
inasmuch as every State has sovereign rights to fix its own 
limits, the Hague Court is not competent to judge, even 
though it is this very question—whether there are not limits 
to the sovereign right of the State, and whether it has not 
been exceeded in this case—which the Court should decide. 

I fully agree with the statement made recently in the 
General Assembly by the Swedish Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mr. Undén. It must give rise to disappointment that 
the Government of the Soviet Union who has associated it- 
self with the communist inspired peace propaganda, refuses 
to have legal disputes as this, in which they themselves are 
involved, decided by the Hague International Court of 
Justice. 

Denmark's foreign policy is anchored in the Atlantic Pact. 
We believe in the possibility that it may prevent war and 
preserve our freedom and independence. It is my conviction 
that in the three-and-a-half years of its existence and growth, 
it has been able to exert an influence for the preservation of 
peace and stability. It is a general impression in Western 
Europe that for the moment there is no acute danger of a 
breach of peace in Europe. Thus, the preventive effect of the 
Pact is what we primarily see as its aim. But it also carries 
weight with us that it will increase our chances of warding- 
off a new occupation of free democratic states in the event 
of a third world war. 

It will not be possible for our Allies to render us the 
promised aid unless we ourselves do our part. Denmark will 
keep her obligation, so far as it is possible without so re- 
ducing our economic and social standard that the domestic 
front, which is just as important as the outer front, be ex- 
posed to serious weakening. 

Ahead of our military efforts lies the final goal of all 
NATO-countries: to seek ultimate easement of the inter- 
national political tension and on this basis to reach controlled 
and equal disarmament. 

But the Atlantic Pact is not only a military alliance. It 
is in reality an expression of a general coalition of free na- 
tions, of peoples who cherish the same ideals. It is im- 
portant that this phase of NATO cooperation be made clear 
to all. Certain progress has already been made. A general 
political, economic, cultural and social cooperation can give 
the Pact particular strength and show, perhaps better than 
anything else, that the cardinal purpose of the Pact is preser- 
vation of the peace and of those democratic and social ideals 
which must be safeguarded. 

Since the North Atlantic Council has become a permanent 
forum for the exchange of opinion, a far more intimate co- 
operation on questions of foreign policy of common interest 
has developed. Such common foreign policy counsel is a 
great advantage to the smaller countries and a further guar- 
antee that the foreign policy of any Atlantic State—includ- 
ing the Great Powers—can be coordinated with the duties 
implied in NATO membership. 

An Atlantic community is developing. Our community is 
based upon an idea which reaches beyond the more realistic 
political, economic, and military considerations. 


In different quarters it seems to have become the fashion 
to criticize America for wanting to dominate European 
countries. It is necessary to meet this criticism because noth- 
ing could be more unfortunate than seeing a strong anti- 
American Movement grow up in Europe—or a strong anti- 
l-uropean movement in America. 

Our cooperation is something fundamental, and both sides 
should strive to remove hindrances. ‘That the communists 
will fan the fire, we know; it is so obviously in their interest. 
Therefore, it is necessary to be factual and not forget what 
Europe owes America. 

America came to our aid at the moment when economic 
disaster threatened Europe, and the cooperation thus ini- 
tiated was not between superiors and inferiors but a close 
and valuable economic collaboration, and when we now feel 
more secure than before it is, as we all know, because 
America is a partner in the Atlantic Pact. 

To critics of American foreign policy and of America’s 
“lack of understanding of Europe’s special problems” it is 
worth stressing, besides the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the sense of responsibility and the firmness 
with which American political leadership met such serious 
events as the Berlin blockade and the communist aggression 
against South Korea. 

Nevertheless we have recently read in the New York 
Times that its chief correspondent in Paris had come to the 
conclusion that a wave of anti-Americanism is sweeping 
Europe. I think this is said in too strong words, but there 
is this to it that critical voices have been heard, and that 
there are conditions which we Europeans would like to see 
changed in our cooperation with America. 

In the first place: the American trade policy. It must 
naturally cause irritation in many quarters in Europe that, 
at the same time as the United State helps us to stand on 
our own feet and asks us to conduct a trade policy of liberali- 
zation, it prevents us—by import restrictions—from earning 
the dollars necessary to get along without aid. 

America, too, at times shows lack of understanding of 
special conditions in Europe, and advances criticism difficult 
to accept, as for example of the tempo of reconstruction, 
and by showing impatience that the establishment of a 
United States of Europe cannot be achieved overnight. 

We must learn to understand one another better and put 
a stop to the merry-go-round of our becoming annoyed at 
American criticisms, and America at our taking offense. But 
one should not take such friction too seriously. We under- 
stand both sides, we belong together, our way of life and 
our ideals are the same, and, let me add, we in Europe feel 
admiration for the great American nation. 

We are now, as you well know, in the midst of the Cold 
War. And what is the most tragic of all: although the 
second world war was fought in order to secure the demo- 
cratic rights of freedom, democracy during all the time of 
its existence has never been so seriously threatened as it is 
today, threatened by powers desiring to turn back develop- 
ments to the time when the individual existed for the sake 
of the state only, wanting to deprive man not only of his 
right to speak freely, and to control his fate, but deprive him 
in fact also of his ability to think. 

Denmark has but one desire: that it may be possible to 
come to the relief of the tension in the world situation which 
will make it possible for West and East to live peacefully 
side by side and cooperate on creating better conditions than 
those now prevailing in great parts of the world, and to 
reach a well-balanced disarmament that does not give one 
group of powers a preferential position to another. There is 
no country in the western world which would not feel it as 
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an immense relief if the present expenses of armaments could 
be used for peaceful purposes. But to reach this goal, it is 
the first and decisive condition that the free states—and 
first and foremost who are members of the North 
Atlantic Community—hold together in the critical years that 
are still before us. 


those 


Surely, we need not possess gifts of prophesy to see that 
we are in the center of a critical period. ‘That is why the 
Atlantic Powers must hold closer together than ever before 
and reject every direct or veiled attempt at sowing disunion 
and mistrust between them. Firmness and unity is the pass- 


* 


word. Only thereby we can reach our goal. 
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The Unification and Reconstruction of Korea 
WE NEED FOOD AND MATERIAL NOT WORDS AND SURVEYS 
By Y. T. PYUN, Foreign Minister of Korea 


Delivered to the First (Political and Security) Committee of the General Assembly, on the question of the United Nations 


Clommittce Unification and Reconstruction of Korea (UNCURK) report, United Nations, New York, November 3, 1/52 


R. CHAIRMAN and distinguished members of the 

First Committee: So much sympathy and good 

will have been expressed here for my country, and 

so much moral and physical assistance has been extended to 

us through the great international body, of which this Com- 

mittee is a part, that I do not know how to begin to express 

the full measure of the gratitude we feel. 1 trust you will 
understand it without any poor words of mine. 

At the same time, so much malicious and senseless abuse 
has been heaped upon my government by the representative 
of the Soviet Union and by his satellite following that I can 
scarcely refrain from replying in a manner suitable to the 
feclings entertained in my country for these aggressive powers. 

Many references have been made here to the aggression 
launched against us by the North Koreans. Mr. Chairman, 
I should like in the very beginning to make it clear that my 
Government does not share this view. We know that it was 
not the people of northern Korea that attacked us. The in- 
stigator and director of the aggression, as well as the power 
that has supplied the means of carrying it on, is the Soviet 
Union. The bulk of the army of north Koreans was com- 
posed of expatriated Koreans who had lived many years in 
Siberia and in northern China, and there had become com- 
munized. 

The people of north Korea are no different from those in 
the South. ‘They are loyal to our traditions, to our Govern- 
ment, and to our aspirations. Some traitors, of course, exist 
amongst them, and these must be tried and punished with 
the precedent established in the war crimes trials. But the 
great bulk of the population of the North have been no more 
than helpless victims and pawns. Once when the dictatorial 
and tyrannous power is dislodged, the northern Koreans will 
cleave to their southern brethren as brother to brother. Like- 
wise, they will be received back into the national community 
in the same fraternal spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose here is to elucidate certain 
points in the UNCURK report so that my delegation may 
contribute in a small way to the constructive interpretation 
the Committee will take, I trust, in the end of the events 
that have recently taken place in my country. I am going to 
stick to my primary purpose. I am not going to be diverted 
from the original course I set to myself by paying too much 
attention to rather extraneous matters. I feel, however, I 
must touch upon, no matter how lightly, what Mr. Vishin- 
sky said the other day, the delegate from the monstrous coun- 
try that not only masterminds the world aggression but also 
masterminds the filibuster within the United Nations itself. 
I may seek a separate occasion to make a very detailed answer 
to his recent speech, but not today. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vishinsky devoted the bulk of his 
3-hours-and-39-minute long speech to the uncalled-for attack 
my Government and people—a speech egregiously out- 
r:geous to human decency—a speech not worth the speaker’s 
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breath, even when the speaker happened to be Mr. Vishinsky. 
‘Taking what Mr. Vishinsky said at its face value, one might 
begin to doubt whether he had really come from the country 
of iron curtains and of innumerable concentration canips 
and of mad and inhuman massacres known as purges. Mr. 
Vishinsky’s speech was a perfect case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Indeed, it was more the case of the pot calling 
the saucepan black. But, of course, there is no such proverb. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the Committee, 
the Kremlin leaders have now become quite famous for arro 
gating to themselves all the credits of all the inventions ever 
recorded in human history, from the radio to the roller-skates, 
and | wonder whether they want to add to their long list 
ot inventions one more invention whose authorship is never 
disputed for it is wholly and exclusively their own, I mean, 
the invention of lies. Personally, I definitely regard this in- 
vention of lies as entitled to a priority over all the other 
allegedly Russian inventions, for but for this parent inven 
tion all the others could not have been so categorically 
claimed at all. 

Now I shall be more specific, though I personally scorn 
to do anything with or say anything about the gentleman 
who represents the sinister empire which has brought all! the 
ills and woes to my nation ever since it was liberated in 1945, 
which sought to perpetuate the lethal bisection of the country 
and which both masterminded and supported the open aggres 
sion with the purpose of engulfing my struggling country in 
the ever-expanding Soviet Empire. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Soviet lingo, democracy means com 
munism and democratic people means communists and fel 
low-travelers engaged in all sorts of communist front organ 
izations. Mr. Vishinsky openly vindicated the unreasonable 
Soviet position in the so-called USSR-USA Joint Commis 
sions that all the Korean political and social organizations 
critical of the trusteeship proposed by the Moscow Decision 
should be excluded from consultation. Where is democracy 
or freedom, if a people is to be forced to accept uncondition 
ally and uncritically an arrangement, in which it has taken 
no part at all? Mr. Vishinsky tried very hard to impress the 
Committee with his idea that the anti- Moscow Decision, that 
is, anti-trusteeship group, was a minority. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is a sheer lie. Mr. Vishinsky him 
self must know that it is a lie. The anti-trusteeship move 
ment was indeed so nationwide, in north Korea as well as 
south, that the Communists themselves were at one time 
swept into it and carried along, when a directive from Mos 
cow put an abrupt halt to the communist participation in the 
national movement. So it is how the communists came to be 
the only people who stood for trusteeship. If the American 
Military Government in Korea had yielded to the Soviet 
demand to exclude all the national and patriotic elements 
from consultation, only the communists would have monop 
olized the voice in formulating the Provisional Korean Gov 
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ernment. And what kind of Korean Government would have 
resulted it may not be hard to deduce. 

Mr. Vishinsky lamented at great length that the Amer- 
ican Military Government in Korea had persecuted and sup- 
pressed the democratic elements in South Korea and finally 
put a stop to the democratic movement there. What Mr. 
Vishinsky calls democratic elements, including the south 
Korea Labor Party, were people taken to violently subversive 
activities, plundering and killing patriotic people and burn- 
ing houses and buildings, wherever possible. 

Mr. Vishinsky lauded to the skies the political, economi 
and cultural developments in north Korea while he depicted 
the situation in south Korea as “a scene of reaction.” He 
particularly stressed the point that all these wonderful ad- 
vancements are on record. Mr. Vishinsky should know that 
we are more interested in the amazing things themselves than 
in their written records. He should also know that what 
prevented us from benefiting by those wonders in north 
Korea was nothing other than the iron curtain. 

I should like to ask Mr. Vishinsky whether the iron cur- 
tain is for keeping people from seeing what is happening 
behind it or for preventing people from running away from 
the much praised Soviet type democracy, or for both. What 
| do know is that millions of northern Koreans have fled the 
communist puppet régime, at the risk of their own lives, to 
flock under the Government of the Republic of Korea which 
Mr. Vishinsky calls “the reactionary Syngman Rhee Gov- 
ernment’, and in which he claims to have discerned a “clear 
physiognomy of Fascism’’. 

Mr. Vishinsky attributed the failure of south Korea, “the 
bread basket’, as he called it, to be self-supporting in food- 
stuffs, to the grasping landlords, and the “corruption and 
venality of the Syngman Rhee Government.”’ He ought to 
have known that a thorough land reform has wiped out land 
lordism in South Korea and that we have had poor crops tor 
the last two years, due to the communist-created war as well 
as to the severe droughts which were quite beyond human 
control, 

Mr. Vishinsky blames my Government for the “extortion 
of heavy taxes for maintaining a large army and police’. I 
marvel at his audacity and naivete. Is it not the imperialistic 
and aggressive Power which he represents that imposed upon 
us the necessity of arming ourselves far beyond our eco- 
nomic means ? 

Mr. Vishinsky elaborately argued that the Republic of 
Korea must have attacked the north Korean communist 
puppets by pointing out the pre-war “‘bellicose statements” 
made by important persons in the Government as reported in 
an UNCOK report. Mr. Vishinsky, a reputed lawyer in his 
own country, as I hear, ought to know, at least, how to dif- 
ferentiate between intentions and acts. The so-called belli- 
cose intentions Mr. Vishinsky so severely excoriates us for 
having are, as a matter of fact, perfectly legitimate inten- 
tions from the Korean point of view, intentions, I mean, to 
recover our lost territory from the traitorous communist in- 
surgents. These intentions were, are and shall aways be in 
our minds so long as an inch of north Korea remains in the 
hands of the communist traitors and the Chinese communist 
invaders. | do not mean to apologize for the intentions we 
ought to have as a sovereign people. I mean, however, to 
proceed to prove as briefly as possible to you how these hon- 
orable and legitimate intentions of ours failed to be car- 
ried out. 

Rightly or wrongly, fortunately or unfortunately, it is a 
historical fact that the United States Government did not 
mean to support and implement these Korean aspirations for 
fear that it might touch off the much dreaded Third World 
War. There is evidence that, far from supplying us with 
heavy artillery and battle planes, making an offensive action 


possible, the United States Government went so far as to 
take a special care to keep the ROK Army in short supply 
of small ammunitions even, in order to render the ROK 
initiation of a prolonged all-out warfare impossible. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Union sent all the numerous tanks, can- 
non, jet planes to }ts north Korean puppets, enough to over- 
whelm the unprepared south Korea in a couple of weeks. It 
is true that we meant to recover our lost national legacy by 
all means, including war, but failed to carry it out, simply 
because it was a physical impossibility. On the other hand, 
our communist enemy carried out his long-prepared invasion 
of south: Korea, for it was the only logical outcome of his 
elaborate martial preparations, the evidence of which we have 
on hand. Mr. Vishinsky must know, too, that the treacher- 
ous communists had been even trying to put us on the wrong 
scent by proposing to effect the exchange of our nationally 
famous leader, Mr. Cho Man-sik, under their detention 
with two notorious communist ringleaders in south Korea 
condemned to hard labor for manslaughter and arson on the 
very day of their all-out invasion, June 25, 1950. Who at- 
tacked whom must be clear to everybody. 

How could a man ever be so gifted as Mr. Vishinsky in 
perverting facts? He said that the subdivisions of the pris- 
oners of war camps under UN supervision were done with 
the design to brutalize and persecute and butcher them. I 
can swear that the United Nations Command was compelled 
to divide the large unmanageable camps into smaller ones in 
order to stop the communist lynchings of their ideological 
opponents, which had taken hundreds of innocent lives. Mr. 
Vishinsky raised his objections not to forced repatriation but 
to the forced detention he pretended to believe to be prac- 
ticed by the UN side. How could a prisoner of war have a 
freedom of choice in a prisoners of war camp at the point of 
a gun, he asked. He indicated that the prisoner, under 
duress, cannot but remain in the country of detention. Here 
Mr. Vishinsky unwittingly described the communist practice 
in dealing with prisoners of war. The communists “released” 
about sixty thousand ROK prisoners of war ‘‘on the front’, 
that is, forced them to fight on their side. While the com- 
munists demand that all their prisoners of war be forcibly 
returned, they themselves force the prisoners of war in their 
custody into military service, let alone detaining them. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not waste words to refute Mr. 
Vishinsky’s charge that President Rhee was once a Japanese 
collaborator. It is nothing but another foul lie of Mr. 
Vishinsky. No one would believe it, the Japanese least of all. 

Lastly, Mr. Vishinsky’s proposal to set up a commission 
dealing with the armistice talks is a Soviet trap prepared 
long ago. I am confident that no free nation will wish to 
fall into it. We saw its forerunner in the Polish proposition. 
Here it is, after all. That was only Stalin in a Polish garb. 
So much for Mr. Vishinsky’s speech. I will now turn to the 
UNCURK report on Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, I have so recently arrived from Korea that 
I have not yet been able to push into the background of my 
mind the awful scenes of misery and suffering in which I 
have lived during the twenty-eight months of this war, and 
amidst which my people are now entering upon the third 
winter of their terrible ordeal. I cannot speak to you here 
in these comfortable surroundings without the vivid memo- 
ries of the conditions in my homeland being ever present in 
my thoughts. Indeed, I do not think it would be proper for 
us to discuss this question without a very sharp awareness of 
what it means to the millions of human beings who are so 
desparately involved. I cannot escape the feeling that if by 
some means the scene of this meeting could be transferred 
for a few days to Pusan or to Seoul, our deliberations might 
take on a heightened realism and a sharper insistence upon 
a speedy and effective decision. 
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During the period of this war we have suffered a devasta- 
tion and ruination of our homeland such as perhaps no other 
people in history have had to endure. Our national capital, 
Seoul—a city which is dear to our hearts and which housed 
more than a million and a half of our people—has been cap- 
tured and recaptured four separate times. For more than 
fifteen months Seoul has sprawled upon its site in a shambles 
of ruin, a grim memorial to the terror that has swept over 
us. 

Fifty-three of our fifty-five large cities are totally or par- 
tially destroyed. Twelve hundred of our five thousand vil- 
lages have been seared and burned. More than ten million 
people in the south have lost their homes or their possessions. 
More than a hundred thousand of our children have been 
orphaned. Multi-millions of our people are casualties of the 
conflict, of hunger and disease, or are helpless victims driven 
into captivity by the cruel and cynical invaders of our home- 
land. And every single Korean who remains alive today 
bears in his mind and on his person the scars of this terrible 
conflict—the searing memory of loved ones lost, the blight 
of hunger and cold and disease, the suffering from a para- 
lyzing inflation that steals away our last means of livelihood 
and snreads the suffering of the war into every home. 

The living standards of the Korean people have sharply 
declined since the outbreak of the war—dipping and falling 
daily and visibly until they have now fallen below the sub- 
sistence level. In the outlying rural places, beyond the reach 
of the foreign observers, thousands of people are actually 
vanishing out of existence quietly, like so many sparrows, 
unseen, unrelieved. This must not be allowed to happen 
anywhere, and far less in the only country in which an actual 
war of a global nature is being fought. This must not be al- 
lowed to happen especially among the population from which 
the bulk of combat manpower has to be drawn. 

The patience of the Korean people has been praised. But 
there must be a limit to their patience, as their is to all 
things human. Observers have called their patience a mir- 
acle. But miracles don’t just happen every day. Before their 
patience reaches the limit, before miracles do.stop, something 
must be done and that quickly. At this very moment I seem 
to see millions of my mute fellow countrymen raising their 
emaciated arms as though to signal the message, ““We hate 
Communism more than all these sufferings, but, oh, in the 
name of Heaven, do not drive us to extremities!” 

As we consider the report of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea, which has been presented to the General 
Assembly, there are several aspects of it to which I wish to 
draw your attention. 

The first of these is the portion devoted to the internal 
political developments in Korea. Mr. Chairman and hon- 
orable delegates of the Committee, about thirty pages of the 
forty-page report are taken up with political questions of an 
internal nature. ‘That is, exactly three-fourths of the entire 
document is devoted to coverage of the political situation. 
I believe that this allocation of space does not fairly represent 
the nature and significance of the problems with which we 
have been confronted. Surely, to the people of Korea, the 
economic problems, and the military problems, and the in- 
ternational complications of our situation have been of far 
more immediate as well as long-range importance than the 
current report would appear to indicate. 

In discussing the political observations in the report, it 
may not be out of place for my Delegation to draw your 
attention to certain facts inherent in what we have all come 
to accept as democracy. Democracy has never been a gift 
handed down either from a god or from some human bene- 
factor. Democracy is a hard-won fruit of long and bitter 
struggle by free individuals against all forms of tyranny, 
whether physical or spiritual, until a fine system of checks 


and balances is established between encroaching groups or 
indivduals. These checks and balances are the essence of 
our laws as well as of our morals. There is no such thing 
as absolute freedom for man who is born to community life. 
Our freedoms are all limited freedoms, adjusted to the free- 
doms of our fellows. Our minimum freedom should also 
be our maximum freedom, for anyone enjoying more than 
minimum freedom must necessarily gain his own excess 
through the deprivation of some degree of freedom from 
his fellows. In order to maintain this proper balance, all 
human relationships, including government, must be pro- 
vided with proper checks and balances. To sum up these 
observations, every good government must have checks and 
balances between its branches—executive, legislative and 
judicial. Until these checks and balances are firmly estab- 
lished, individual freedom is never insured. When these 
checks and balances are disturbed, individual freedom is ex 
posed to danger. Until such checks are established or re 
stored, no pain should deter us from the necded struggle. 

When the first National Assembly met in 1948, its very 
first task was to draft a Constitution. This was accomplished 
under the extraordinary circumstances of the danger of attack 
from beyond the 38th parallel and with Communist sub- 
versive activities rampant within. Moreover, our people 
were recently liberated from an entire generation of totali- 
tarian rule by Japan and no one knew what capacities they 
might demonstrate for self-government. For all these rea- 
sons the Assembly, after debating the questions, decided it 
was safer to entrust the election of the President to its own 
members and, for the sake of quick action, to have only a 
single legislative chamber. It should be noted that it is re- 
grettable that the Constitution was not drawn up by a sepa- 
rate body which would, thereafter, be dissolved to make way 
for another to be newly elected. As it was, the Constitution 
was drawn by a group of people intensely interested, as are 
all human beings, with endowing their own branch of the 
government with more power than is its due. 

On this issue of legislative power, the Assembly has never 
been divided. It has repeatedly sought to encroach upon the 
authority of the Administrative branch, without being seri- 
ously subject to any similar restrictions by the Executive. 
The so-called ‘compromise amendments” by which the As 
sembly is now enabled to force the cabinet to resign without 
running any risk of dissolution on its part are not satis 
factory and require modification. 

Sir, | believe that there is no government anywhere on 
earth in which the legislature can dissolve the cabinet with 
out, in turn, being subject to dissolution by the Executive. 
In our nation, where there have as yet arisen no political 
parties with their roots firmly established among the masses 
of the population, such as provision must prove not only 
unworkable but also extremely dangerous. Unless the elected 
legislators are required to be responsive to the will of the 
people, they will be governed by their own special interests. 
This, precisely, is what led to the recent crisis. 

When the time came for the election of a new President 
in Korea, our legislators did not ascertain the will of the 
people. Instead, they were swayed by the views of small 
minority cliques and factions. Under these circumstances, the 
Assemblymen forgot or ignored the fact that in our Consti- 
tutional Convention the view had been strongly expressed 
that as soon as possible the election should be transferred 
from the Assembly to the entire electorate. 

They forgot or they overlooked the noble fortitude with 
which our entire population had borne the horrors of this 
war. They underestimated the devotion to liberty which 
among our people is so great that our nation staked its life 
tor the sake of preserving its freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, what our people have endured, they en- 
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dured for the ‘sake of democratic liberties. We have sought 
freedom not only by resisting external aggression but also 
through internal progressive reform. We adopted a program 
of land reform which has practically ended landlordism and 
farm tenantry. We have developed and maintained a wide- 
spread system of education which has reduced illiteracy to 
less than twenty per cent of our population, and we have 
carried on our schools even in the open fields and on hillsides 
when our schoolhouses were destroyed. We have expanded 
our representative system to the extent that more than 17,500 
local and provincial officials who formerly were appointive 
are now elected by the people they serve. And in doing all 
of this, the astounding average of more than eighty-six per 
cent of our entire eligible electorate have participated at the 
ballot boxes in five successive national elections. 

When al! these facts are considered together, who can 
deny that our people deserved the right to exercise their own 
sovereign power of electing their own Chief Executive? But 
the National Assembly sought to deny it. ‘This body of 187 
men insisted upon retaining the whole power of election 
firmly and exclusively in their own hands. Our President 
repeatedly stated his desire for Constitutional amendments 
to return this power to the people and to create a bicameral 
legislative system. It is understandable, even though re- 
grettable, that our National Assembly resisted these move- 
ments.to abridge its powers. What has seemed strange to us 
is that foreign representatives who, themselves, are deter- 
mined to protect democracy in their own homelands, and 
who were charged with the duty of encouraging it in ours, 
losing sight of large issues involved, joined the Assembly in 
decrying the extension of the sovereign right of election to 
our whole electorate. 

\Ir. Chairman, our President has been charged with being 
dictatorial, though he did not propose to seize power, but 
proposed to return it where it belonged, to the sovereign 
people. Foreign observers listened too attentively to the 
complaints of political opponents of the Government, and 
paid too little attention to the resolutions adopted in all nine 
of the Provincial Assemblies and in more than fourteen 
hundred local councils demanding acceptance of the pro- 
posed Constitutional amendments. In any democracy, any- 
where in the world, the strength and stability of the gov- 
ernment must lie in its obedience to the public will. The 
will of the Korean people is for freedom and democracy, 
and this determination they would not be denied. 

I wish, Sir, that you would imagine the position of Presi- 
dent Rhee in the midst of all the threats, pressures and de- 
mands that were continually brought to bear on him from 
all sides. The nations which are fighting by our side in the 
common struggle against Communist aggression were seeking 
to settle the issue by political negotiations at Panmunjom. 
Communist money was secretly brought to Pusan to be used 
in bribing members of the National Assembly to elect a 
President who would concur in a political unification of 
Korea on terms acceptable to the Communists. In the midst 
of all this clamor, President Rhee resolutely stood on the 
high ground of insisting that the purely Korean issues in the 
conflict must be settled on conditions acceptable to Korea, 
and that the Korean nation must be headed by a President 
who would truly represent the will of the Korean people. 

\Ir. Chairman, a statesman who betrays his own vision 
and convictions, and who surrenders the will and the wel- 
fare of his people by cowering from the only steps that will 
avert future tragedies, in order to escape from contemporary 
censure, is not a statesman but a weak temporizer. A true 
statesman is responsible not alone to his own generation but 
to future generations as well. He must stand or fall in the 
verdict of history. A statesman in power is never spoken 
well of by his political enemies. Observers have to dis- 


tinguish between what his political enemies say about him 
and what the general public thinks of him. A statesman will 
stand vindicated if the general public believes in his integrity 
and leadership, no matter what his political opponents may 
declaim. 

There are many specific allegations in the report of the 
Commission which I should like to refute one by one. Perhaps 
it will suffice, however, if I merely call attention to the fact 
that most of the allegations deal with what might have hap- 
pened or with the fears of UNCURK concerning hypotheti- 
cal eventualities. For example, the report (in paragraph 38) 
declares that, ‘‘No irregularities in the electoral proceedings 
proper were observed on the day of election. ‘The Commis- 
sion found, however, some indications of police pressure in 
favor of certain candidates, and in some districts it was 
believed by many voters that if candidates favored by the 
(jovernment were not elected, there would be discrimination 
in the distribution of various types of relief or in the con- 
scription of labor.” 

Every child, let alone the voter, in Korea knows that the 
police have nothing to do with the distribution of relief 
supplies. That is exclusively the concern of the Social Wel- 
fare Ministry, which operates in close accord with officers 
of UNCACK. It is puzzling to hear UNCURK declare 
that such a foolish rumor was “believed by many voters.” 
If the Commission had desired to do so, the question could 
very well have been put to the test. Several months elapsed 
between the time the local autonomy elections were held in 
April and the time of the writing of the report. It would 
have been easy to ascertain whether there had been any dis- 
crimination in apportionment of relief supplies, in relation 
to the nature of the voting in that election. 

For one more example, paragraph 45 of the report says, 
“The Commission found that voters seemed well acquainted 
with the procedure of the election and that the balloting 
proceeded in a correct and orderly manner and was com- 
pletely secret. However, it appeared to the Commission that 
conditions during the electoral campaign did not perhaps 
always deserve the same praise. There were complaints of 
discrimination and pressures which, in some provinces, may 
have explained the withdrawal of a number of candidates 
before election day ...’’ Mr. Chairman, in any nation under 
any circumstances, there are sometimes candidates who with- 
draw their names because of lack of funds for conducting 
an election campaign and because their chances of success 
seem to be small. It is only natural that they should attempt 
to justify their withdrawal by faked pretexts. Anyone who 
wishes to defame the government may lend eager ears to 
such derogatory statements. And especially where there is 
a body of foreign observers ready to receive any allegations 
which may be classed as “evidence,” these stories will be 
multiplied. 

In our country there is a law to punish any man who 
threatens a candidate for election. Nobody has ever been 
forced out of candidacy by threats. This baseless charge 
is completely refuted by the very large number of candidates 
who have stood for office in every one of our several elec- 
tions. If any such dastardly practice existed, it would ap- 
pear to be far more tempting in national than in local elec- 
tions. Yet, Mr. Cho Pong-Am, who was once an avowed 
Communist, and who drew to himself nearly eight hundred 
thousand votes in a campaign of unrestrained invective 
against President Rhee was never threatened nor molested 
in any way. 

Sir, the detailed step-by-step analysis of the political sec- 
tions of the UNCURK report is not to my taste, and I 
leave the rest to your good judgment. 

Let us suppose that developments in Korea had gone quite 
differently, and that our President and the people had 
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meekly bowed before the first rejection of the amendments 
by the National Assembly. What, then, would have been 
the results? In the first place, we should today have a 
President who did not truly represent the people, for he 
would not be of their own choice. The National Assembly 
itself would be split into warring and bitter factions. There 
would have been every encouragement for factional divisions 
among our people and even of our armed forces. A Govern- 
ment would have been foisted upon us which would lack the 
stability of support by the people and would, consequently, 
lack their confidence. 

Now let us reverse this procedure and look at what actu- 
ally has occurred in Korea and adjudge its results. Our 
Constitution was amended by a 163 to 0. Four 
candidates for the presidency were offered to the people, one 
of whom, one time an avowed Marxist and a leftist still, 
conducted a campaign bitterly critical of Dr. Rhee. The fact 
that this candidate was in no way hampered and the further 
fact that he received nearly eight hundred thousand votes 
surely is evidence enough of the openness and fairness of the 
campaign and the election. The conclusive fact that Presi- 
dent Rhee received fully four-fifths of the total vote, even 
though he declared his preference for a private life and made 
not one single speech in behalf of his candidacy, surely makes 
perfectly clear, the intrinsic desires of our electorate. 

The election is over, and it is true in our nation as it is 
in others that the heightened feelings of the campaign are 
largely forgotten. Our people are united today to a higher 
degree than ever before. Those who had been claiming that 
our purely legislative election of 1950 showed that President 
Rhee lacked popular support are now refuted. Our people, 
assured that final political power rests in their own hands, 
are more inclined than ever before to endure the hardships 
of the war. If I were to summarize in a single sentence the 
essential meaning of the recent political developments in 
Korea, I should say that in a few weeks our people took a 
longer step forward toward true democracy than we had 
previously achieved in over four thousand years of history. 

There are a great many delegates here from a great many 
countries who can testify from their own national histories 
that the forward steps of true democracy are usually difh- 
cult and sometimes awkward. The process of transferring 
basic political power from entrenched minorities to the broad 
base of the popular will is never easy. It is a matter of great 
pride with us that in Korea it has been accomplished without 
bloodshed, without terror, and without disruption or even 
interruption of our military defensive endeavors. 

The lengthy and detailed analysis of every stage of the 
dispute concerning our Constitutional amendments, which 
occupies a large proportion of the Commission’s report, may 
appear to illustrate the old proverb that one can miss the 
forest by looking too closely at the trees. Readers of the 
report may be impressed by the number of pages devoted to 
the disputes and may, accordingly, miss the significance of 
the general conclusions. For this reason, I shall briefly sum- 
marize what it is that the Commission finally concluded. 

First, the elections held in Korea were fair and free ex- 
pression of the will of the Korean people. Paragraph 45 of 
the UNCURK report notes that in the elections of April 
and May, “the balloting proceeded in a correct and orderly 
manner and was completely secret.” Paragraph 121 con- 
cludes that despite rumors and charges, no police interference 
occurred to “make any significant difference so far as the 
choice of the President was concerned.” 

Second, despite all our burdens and problems, we have 
continued our steady and significant development of a truly 
democratic government. Paragraph 169 of the report notes: 
“In the elections for both local bodies and for the Presi- 


vote of 


dency, the turnout of voters has been remarkably high. An- 
other matter worthy of attention is the way in which the 
administrative structure has held together. Neither two 
years of war nor the recent political crisis has led to dis 
integration in the central government or local administration 

. One good feature of the crisis was that the ROK Army 
did not become involved in the political strife... A further 
favorable sign is that the operations by guerrillas . . . have had 
remarkably ‘little success considering the mountainous nature 
of the country, and thus have served to demonstrate the 
fundamental loyalty to the Republic of the mass of the 
population.” 

Third, as the Commission noted in paragraph 171, a “‘re 
organization of political parties is now under way, and this 
may bring a new strength to political life.” 

Fourth, in paragraph 205 the report states that, “One of 
the matters on which the Republic of Korea deserves special 
commendation is the continuance of the work of education 
in the face of immense difficulties.” These efforts “have 
been an inspiring demonstration of the desire and willingness 
of Koreans to work for their own progress.” 

Fifth, the report, in paragraph 227, reminds the world 
where the fault of our problems really lies. ‘“There is a 
grim picture of suffering and devastation begun and pro- 
longed by those who launched the aggression from the 
north.” 

Sixth, the report notes, in paragraph 171, that, “The 
agreement on a constitutional amendment, the beginning of 
a new presidential term, the progressive expansion of local 
government, and international economic assistance all open 
the way for the political life of the Republic to be placed 
on a more stable basis.” 

As an individual Korean who has suffered his own share 
of personal loss in this conflict, and as the official representa- 
tive of my Government, I take satisfaction in these over-all 
commendations by UNCURK. In a final comment on the 
political situation in Korea, I should like especially to note 
the fact pointed out by the Commission, which fact is abso- 
lutely central in the thinking and feeling of the Korean 
people, namely, that ours is a sovereign and independent gov- 
ernment, iruly representative of our own people, and wholly 
determined to pursue to the death our objectives of a re- 
united, democratic and free nation. 


II 


Now let us turn to Chapter III of the report, dealing 
with the economic and financial situation. In paragraph 183 
the report summarizes, “In short, despite the improvement 
that has occurred, the economy of the country is still suffer- 
ing greatly from the war and has still not taken a major 
step forward towards recovery.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is an under-statement 
which requires considerable elaboration if your Committee 
is to have an adequate understanding of the miserable situ- 
ation in which my countrymen exist. 

There has, says the report, been no “major step forward 
towards recovery.” Can you picture the meaning of this 
phrase in terms of six hundred thousand homes destroyed 
and only 25,000 or so rebuilt? Can you see what it means 
in terms of seventy per cent of our textile plants destroyed, 
with only 86,000 spindles now in use out of our 316,000? 
Can you visualize what would be the effect in terms of suf 
fering and privation in your own families, if you were con 
fronted, as we are, by price increases on scarce but vital 
foodstuffs and clothing of fifteen times and more? 

Mr. Chairman, we have recently read in the newspapers 
that a new agency is to be sent to our country to conduct 
yet another survey and to make yet another report on the 
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extent of our war damage and on the nature of our needs 
for rehabilitation. Thus: far, Sir, there have been many 
surveys and many reports, but tragically little reconstruction. 
The struggle in our country is often called a Limited War, 
but for Korea it is an unlimited war of total destruction. It 
is often called the Korean War, but this is another misnomer, 
for it actually is a global war that is being waged at its 
hottest on our soil. Had Korea been a piece of barren un- 
populated rock, the Communists would have taken it all the 
same to use it as a base, from which to rip up the Pacific 
traffic of the free world and the free world would have had 
to defend it, minus the patriotic and self-sacrificing Korean 
people. More than 15 billion American dollars has already 
gone into the waging of this war of destruction. Compared 
with that huge sum the three hundred millions spent thus 
far for relief and rehabilitation since the war started is far 
from adequate to cover all the phases of nationwide relief. 
It is true that much has been done for Korean relief, which 
we gratefully acknowledge and take to heart. But it is also 
true that a whole country laid waste is something more 
than can adequately be remedied by usual measures of relief 
and rehabilitation. 

Honorable delegates ot the Committee, I wish it were 
possible to take you in a body to the blasted battlefield of my 
country and to conduct you through the scenes of destruc 
tion and misery. Refugees, war-sufferers and those whom 
the conflict has rendered destitute are numbered in paragraph 
185 of the report at 10,406,009. Of this total, 4,972,000 
receive full or partial relief. ‘This means that the sub- 
merged 5,434,000 receive no aid whatsoever. This cold, 
unrecognized number represents all shades of human tragedy, 
hunger, destitution and misery. This ominously neglected 
number breaks down into countless famished families and 
uprooted individuals, many feeding on bark and grasses, 
whose sad tale nobody tells and who suffer unseen. What 
shall we do about these miserable waifs of the war? Is it 
right that young men should go to the front leaving their 
fathers and mothers, their brothers and sisters, with bloated 
faces and swollen bellies, feeding on grass? Is it right to 
turn the wounded veterans of this global conflict out of our 
make-shift hospitals before their wounds are healed, in order 
to make room for fresh contingents of their wounded com- 
rades ? 

Last year the crops were poor. Partly this is a result of 
the destruction and losses of the war and of shortage of ferti- 
lizer. But the crop estimates were rationalized to accord 
with the limitations of aid. So we had a rice famine this 
year, with the price of rice leaping up to ten times its level 
last year. This year the drought has been more general, and 
was followed by long rains and withering winds. Our ex- 
pectation is for a much smaller crop than was harvested a 
year ago. Experts say that about one million tons of rice 
must be imported in order to prevent widespread starvation. 
This means that one 10,000-ton freighter must carry to us 
a capacity cargo of rice every three days during the forth- 
coming food year. Is the required grain purchased some- 
where, ready to be shipped in? Are the ships chartered for 
the regular carrying of the grain? Are storage facilities going 
to be built throughout South Korea in order that this grain 
may not go to waste? Are there going to be civilian means 
of transportation, including trucks, to move the grain 
swiftly from place to place? 

My country, Sir, is an extreme case of all round anemia. 
The war destroyed the bulk of our beasts of burden. Ox 
carts are seldom seen. The sad fact is that most of the ve- 
hicles on the roads are military, and very few belong to in- 
dividuals or can be used by the Government for civilian 


purposes. ‘The bottleneck in transportation is the worst 
handicap of all. 

In paragraphs 178, 179 and 183, the report indicates that 
the Republic of Korea Government is to be blamed for fail- 
ure to take adequate steps to deal with these economic prob- 
lems. Paragraph 179 concludes, “Therefore, resolute and 
effective action by the Government of the Republic of Korea 
to get inflation under control would be a major step forward 
n the reconstruction of the country.” 

We are puzzled, Sir, for the Commission knows that the 
(jovernment lacks the essential prerequisites for such a na- 
tionwide economic control. If resolute and effective action 
by the Government were all that was required to bring 
inflation under control, it would have been controlled long 
ago. More than a year ago the Government stopped issuing 
banknotes for internal consumption and forced its military 
and relief ministries to operate as best they could on a bal- 
anced budget. But for the past two years the Government 
has been issuing more than a billion won notes daily as a 
loan to the United Nations forces. The result is that some 
seventy per cent of all the currency in circulation is ac- 
counted for by this loan. The basic remedy lies and must 
lie, however, in the rehabilitation of the ruined factories so 
as to produce sufhcient consumer goods to meet the needs, 
or, pending this reconstruction, to bring in the same amount 
of consumer goods from abroad. This remedy contemplates 
an aid program on an enormous scale far beyond anything 
previously known. Inflation in Korea is, properly, an inter- 
national problem, just as the war is an international under- 
taking. 

Nothing can shatter the aggressive solidarity of world 
Communism except the spontaneous solidarity of all the free 
peoples throughout the -world, demonstrating their willing- 
ness to bear an equal share in the suffering and the danger. 
Cooperation can scarcely be fruitful in the end if the coun- 
try to which the war is limited must accept a total sacrifice 
while many other free nations are content with only a token 
sacrifice. If what has happened to Korea is allowed to lie 
unrelieved and unrehabilitated, it will remain as a ruin of 
collective action, discouraging all free nations on the periph- 
ery of the Communist Empire from actively supporting the 
collective action of the free world. 

This is a gloomy picture, but, thank God, the means of 
erasing it still lies in the power of the free peoples of the 
world, if and when they accept a greater degree of solidarity 
and a fuller share of sacrifice. Then and only then will 
there arise a permanent and triumphant evidence to future 
generations that Korea was saved by collective action, and 
that through this victory for collective security a decisive 
victory was won in Korea for the salvation of human civi- 
lization. 


Ill 


Sir, the Commission has always been charged, since its 
first creation by the United Nations in 1947, with the essen- 
tial task of restoring the unity of Korea. We regret that 
very little is said in this report concerning this vital matter. 
On October 7, 1950, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted with full solemnity that peace and security 
should be restored in Korea and that elections should be held 
under United Nations observation to insure a truly repre- 
sentative government of the unified nation. The feelings of 
the Korean people have become more, not less, intense upon 
this matter as the war has progressed. Everything that has 
happened to us has emphasized anew the intolerableness of 
leaving the northern half of our nation in the illegal pos- 
session of a foreign army determined upon our destruction. 

You will be startled when I tell you that there remain 
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not more than three million Koreans in north Korea, as 
compared to nine millions before the war. These three 
millions are mostly sick and enfeebled, old or juvenile, unfit 
for labor on farms. A million Chinese Communist soldiers 
in north Korea, who have to live largely off the soil, are 
confronted with the need to bring in Chinese farmers in 
order to keep all the arable soil of north Korea under full 
cultivation. Thus, within a short time, there will come 
about a racial fait accompli, to the ruination of Korea eco- 
nomically and politically. ‘The Korean people are in so 
desperate a situation that they cannot face up to any kind 
of stalemate, whether of war or of armistice. 

In conclusion, | would remind all of vou of the solemn 


fact that the struggle is still undecided and, indeed, seems 
no closer to a decision than it was a year ago. Our own 
endurance is deeply threatened by the worst possible eco- 
nomic cenditions. But we will yet struggle on towards 
victory, and we trust that all the free nations represented in 
the United Nations will join us in our indomitable deter- 
mination that victory alone is the only sane goal to be sought 
in this war. When Communist aggression is fully defeated, 
when Korea is re-united, free, rehabilitated, and at peace 
under our own democratic government, then and only then 
will we and the United Nations have achieved the purposes 
for which we are united together and for which so many 
brave people have suffered and died. 


Let's Get Lost 


SO SHALL WE FIND OURSELVES 
By ED LIPSCOMB, President, Public Relations Society of America, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to a meeting of public relations people, Washington, D.C. 


for the restoration of per- 
spective, the renewal of faith, the rekindling of 
enthusiasm, the rededication of heart and mind 
which comes from association with our fellow-workers and 
from the messages of those we have invited to appear before 
us. 

We know that we cannot achieve our greatest usefulness 
in our chosen field unless we do maintain perspective and 
faith and enthusiasm. Public relations is that way. Its 
work and its results are not achieved by the power of ma- 
chines or the pliancy of muscles or the pushing of buttons. 
They are achieved in their finest form through the con- 
structive thought, compelling spirit, and convincing expres- 
sion of devoted men. 

Ours is a profession which deals with the only thing in 
all creation, aside from the Creator himself, that really 
matters—people. 

There is no joy in life, or sorrow—no good or bad, no 
prosperity or bankruptcy, no big corporation or little busi- 
ness, no socialism or Americanism—except in terms of peo- 
ple. They are the one and only thing that gives significance 
to the tiny speck in space which is our planet. They are the 
one and only source of earthly progress or retrogression. 

Ours is the job of interpreting people to each other, of 
conducting communications between them, of helping to 
create attitudes of understanding and mutual appreciation. 
Only as we reach them, influence them, and serve them is 
there reason or excuse for the existence of our profession. 

It is therefore clearly appropriate that each one of us in 
public relations should ask himself continually just what 
it is about man—aside, of course, from the fact that each 
of us happens to be one—that makes him worth all the 
worry and woe and waste he causes. 

Why, after all, is he so important? Wouldn’t the world, 
after you and I are through with it and dead, be a more 
orderly, resplendent, peaceful place without mankind and 
all the smoke and smells and noise and disturbance he 
creates? Wouldn’t the woods be more beautiful without 
axes and saws and tin cans and paper, and the streams with- 
out pollution and piers and gasoline engines ? 

What do we really amount to? I shall never forget the 
jolt I got in grammar school when I learned that I was a 
rather drab combination of unglamorous elements worth 
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less than the lunch we have just eaten. You learned it too. 
You also learned you are so weak that if turned naked into 
the woods you would likely starve or freeze or be done to 
death by other animals who might not like you. 

Certainly our senses, highly prized and pampered as they 
are, permit us no claim to fame. Any good bird dog has 
them all, with a much keener nose and more sensitive ear. 

Mentally we are important only when we compare our 
selves with the “dumb animals” around us, or with each 
other. We are quite proud that in several million years 
we and our ancestors have put together a good many new 
combinations of things we found here when we came. In 
our self-reliance and self-importance we avoid the con- 
sciousness that despite what we properly look upon as our 
amazing scientific progress, despite today’s fantastic array 
of magic buttons and mechanical brains, man since the dawn 
of time has not been able to create or destroy one iota of 
anything in the universe around him, or to alter in any way 
the most simple age-old laws of mind and matter. 

Man— this man whose opinions are the sole concern of 
our profession—is important for one reason, and one only. 
He is important because all of the things in the world that 
really count exist only inside of him. He is important be- 
cause he is the repository of spiritual qualities . . . intangible 
forces... attitudes . . . convictions. 

Man knows in his heart that the things he owns and 
touches and sees are temporal, and that the great verities 
which give his life meaning are eternal. He occupies the 
exceedingly difficult role of sonship to both man and God. 

In such a role he is vastly concerned for his physical well- 
being as a son of man, but forever keeps his eyes turned 
upward as a son of God. He worries over his cash, his 
health, and his job, but he responds most proudly to ap- 
peals which are tied to a higher plane. 

Man is, inescapably, a religious animal, and he is at his 
best when his earthly gains can be interpreted in terms of 
progress toward his spiritual goals. He cannot be truly happy 
with a healthy bank balance and a sick soul. 

Such facts are difficult to believe, and virtually impossible 
to keep consciously in mind, as we look about us in our own 
particular land and generation. Here we see a people ap 
parently more devoted to goods and gadgets than any other 
generation in any country has ever been. Bay windows are a 
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greater health hazard than bare cupboards. Rushing cars 
account for more deaths than many of our most dreaded 
diseases. Radios outnumber by two to one the ballots cast 
in a national election. 

We have been screaming ever louder for more and more of 
the things we can’t take with us, and paying less and less 
attention to the real sources of the very happiness we seek. 
We have been measuring our fellowmen more by balance 
sheets, and less by moral standards. We have developed 
astoninshing physical power and have fallen into astonishing 
spiritual weakness, 

We have become so concerned over the growth of our 
earning capacity that we have neglected the growth of our 
character. Our wives are inclined to devote more energy to 
keeping the family in fashion than to keeping spiritual 
foundations beneath it. Our children approach their first 
employment so filled with questions about ‘What do I get” 
that they are shocked at the question, ‘‘What do you give.” 

We have been kidding ourselves into the belief that we 
can go on piling up possessions and leaning on government 
while we postpone through man-made devices the inevitable 
day when nature's laws of economics and human relation- 
ships will once again, as they have throughout history and 
will throughout eternity, make monkeys of those who seek 
to ignore them. 

One would think, to look at us, that we believe we not 
only can break eternal law without penalty, but can re-write 
the laws and otherwise change the rules. 

It isn’t so. We are still sons of God as well as sons of 
man. We may have become physical sophisticates, but down 
inside we are still spiritual softies. Our place in the universe 
requires of us much more than the gratification of our 
physical needs and desires. 

Despite the Aladdin’s land in which we live, no one of us 
will deny that we and those around us are worried and dis- 
turbed. True, we have plenty of modern bathrooms and 
barbecue pits; but the most universally distributed of all our 
Along with more money and ma- 
with 
with 


commodities is anxiety. 
chines than ever before, we have more mental cases 
more buildings to live in, more physical breakdowns 
more so-called security, more sleeping pills, more ulcers, more 
alcohol, more nervous collapses. 

We Americans are tired—dreadfully tired—of struggling 
so hard with ourselves and with each other for things which 
lengthen our list of belongings without lightening the load 
on our spirits. We are tired of the constant tension and sus- 
pense of real and manufactured emergencies which keep us 
acutely concerned over our material welfare. We are tired 
of synthetic security. We are tired of pseudo-patriotism that 
goes no deeper than fear of property loss or reduction in 
standards of living. 

Despite all the political picture-painting of greater and 
more glorious tomorrows, we have begun to wonder whether 
we have earned what we already have, or perhaps have been 
squandering our heritage and mortgaging our future to pur- 
chase rainbows of happiness which disappear as we approach 
them. We are learning, the hard way, what an ancient 
prophet wrote out for us 3,000 years ago, “He that loveth 
silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth 
abundance with increase.” 

We have begun to wonder whether or not, after all, 
wealth and well-being are necessarily synonymous, and 
whether or not there might perhaps be a way of life which 
would restore our confidence in ourselves and our neighbors 
without returning us to economic mediocrity. We Amer- 
icans, in short, are looking for a way out—a way out of in- 
ward uncertainty and confusion—a way to be free of out- 


ward pressures and strains that frazzle our nerves and stul- 
tify our souls. 

We are ready for a new type of leadership which will in- 
spire and assist us. We are ready for leadership that will 
treat us as something more than animals who live by bread 
alone, or even by caviar—animals who can be kept pacified 
by a salary raise or an increase in public subsidy. We have 
had our fill of economic miracle-workers and public medi- 
cinemen. We are fed up with puny panaceas. We are ready 
for a leadership which boldly recognizes both our physical 
needs and our spiritual nature. 

‘Three weeks ago, the ballots of America’s voters created 
a new opportunity for such leadership to take effective hold. 
‘They paved the way for restoration of public faith in the 
integrity of public institutions, and for revitalization of man’s 
personal faith in his neighbors. “hey established an admin- 
istration which will protect public channels of communication 
and prevent licentious use of public funds to confuse issues, 
promote quixotic schemes, or swap handouts for homage. 
‘They gave America a chief executive whose first address in 
civilian life contained the statement that “more benefit for 
America is to be found in an ounce of real leadership than 
in a ton of law”. 

Such developments are a solid, stimulating source of new 
hope and strength. ‘They provide the needed background for 
efficient progress. ‘They do not alter the fact, however, that 
the political fraternity itself cannot provide successfully and 
for long the leadership of which we speak. 

Sincere and unselfish officials can play invaluable parts. 
Their policies and philosophies can make immense contribu- 
tions. Yet the very offices they occupy are centers of storm 
and controversy. Normally there are nearly as many par- 
tisans seeking to unseat them as are willing to follow. With 
exceptions which I leave it to you to assess, politicians suffer 
the further handicap of public suspicion that their primary 
concern may be for tenure and power and patronage, or that 
they are promoting the welfare of special occupational or geo- 
graphical segments of population. 

Virtually every powerful organization in the country has 
significant restraints and limitations. Labor organizations 
lack the confidence of the public in the breadth and unselfish- 
ness of their motives. Business still is looked upon for the 
most part as wholly secular—the pulpit as wholly spiritual. 
Other groups suffer either the difficulty of special interest or 
the lack of special talent and facilities. 

There is a group in America which is fully equipped and 
qualified to establish in this country a new level otf leader- 
ship mid-way between pavement and pulpit. 

It is a group of practical idealists whose duty it is to em- 
phasize the temporal practice of eternal principles in the day- 
to-day associations of the employers, employees, and publics 
they serve. 

It is a group of crusaders whose job is to carry the torch 
of understanding into areas where discord and dissension 
may be eliminated by information and explanation. 

It is a group of social servants with exceptional talent for 
dealing with people and opinions—men who are concerned 
with human attitudes, who are specialists in persuasion and 
in the interpretation of individual and group relationships. 

It is a group of grassroots philosophers who understand 
both the ethical and the economic facts of life—who know 
that when men turn too far toward materialism in search of 
happiness and freedom they find misery and slavery in statism 

who know that when men demand rights and disregard 
duties they become cynical, conceited, and militantly selfish. 

It is a group of technicians who are trained in the trans- 
lation of ideas into words and pictures, who are adept at ac- 
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curate and dramatic presentation, and who are skilled in the 
use of all manner of media of communication. 

It is the public relations profession of America as exempli- 
fied by the membership qualifications and code of ethics of 
this Society. 

By every criterion, ours is a group superbly suited to the 
assignment. Ours is the opportunity to take the initiative in 
bringing about the integration of spiritual principles and ma- 
terial progress which, and which alone, can assure for us and 
our fellowman a maximum of human happiness. 

It is a big order, but it is a great cause—the sort of cause 
that creates great men and great professions. 

How can we do it? Through what procedures can a group 
still in its professional infancy go about the job of helping 
the world’s wealthiest and most productive nation to recap- 
ture resolute confidence in itself and an abiding respect for 
rational living? How can we, as highly practical men who 
do not work among stained glass windows, help to renew 
the vitality of individual souls and bring fresh strength to 
weakened consciences? 

I do not have all the answers, but I can tell you where we 
start. We start where we are. We start with the publics 
and employers we now serve. We start with the programs 
we now operate, and with the media and facilities now avail- 
able to us. We start by utilizing with zeal and conviction, 
for the benefit of those about us, the last possible ounce of 
talent and knowledge and know-how and experience we now 
Possess. 

Thus far we have not done it. We have had just as much 
exposure to the national epidemic of rainbow-chasing as any- 
body else, and while oyr susceptibility has been low we can 
by no means claim complete immunity. Many, perhaps most, 
of us have been content to turn in a job sufficiently good to 
justify our budget and satisfy the boss. We have fallen into 
the comfortable practice of comparing ourselves with press- 
agents or with our own records, rather than with our ideals. 

Some of us have been using more of our powers of drama- 
tization and interpretation in selling or reporting our pro- 
grams than in performing them. We have been so busy with 
the annual repetition of routine that our imaginations have 
lost strength through lack of exercise. We have been using 
tiny fractions of the growing wealth of professional knowl- 
edge around us, fractions of our talent and potentials. 

Best qualified of all groups to help keep the meanings of 
our language straight, we have stood aside while political 
word-changers have perverted the public vocabulary to their 
own ends. Under our very noses a confiscatory tax of 82 per 
cent on corporate earnings is universally looked upon as a 
legitimate levy on the “excess profits” of would-be profiteers. 
Political pensions are welcomed as “social security”. Reac- 
tionaries who would take us back to public policies which 
brought the downfall of Solomon’s kingdom and have 
wrecked every country that has pursued them since, are today 
identified as “liberal” and “progressive”; and those who sup- 
port the most progressive constitution and declaration of 
personal independence this earth has ever known are referred 
to as “reactionaries”’. 

We have not done what we could. But we now have a 
new chance—a new opportunity—a new and conceivably de- 
cisive challenge. What we do with it will determine whether 
we become the nucleus of the greatest new profession on the 
horizon of mankind, or a group of high-toned communica- 
tions clerks, ethical press-agents, and intellectual errand-boys. 

Where do we start? Let me repeat—we start where we 
are. 

Suppose each one of us in this room should dedicate himself 
here today to the job of creating, in his present position, the 


most perfect program of public relations it is possible tor 
him to produce. Suppose you and I did as good a job with 
public relations as our employers and clients have done with 
products. Suppose we got such results and created such con- 
fidence that public relations men who are not in this room, 
and organizations which do not now have public relations 
programs, were stimulated to try to match the progress that 
we made. 

Suppose that ultimately . . . through the efforts of you and 
me and all of those whom we together can inspire . . . every 
business in America, every trade association, every labor 
union, every educational institution, every public welfare 
organization, and every other organized group should achieve 
as nearly perfect a program of public relations as our highest 
ideals and available professional knowledge are capable of 
providing. 

It is unnecessary before this audience to paint any pictures 
of what the results would be. Individual men would teel 
like men again—like heirs of God and man should feel. 

Labor and management would achieve unprecedented |:ar- 
mony, for men would neither feel nor act nor be treated as 
numbers on daily time cards. Inspired programs of public 
relations would solve more industrial strife than all the ‘laft- 
Hartley or other acts that could be put on the books. 

Little men with large mouths or big titles no longer could 
win millions of votes with uppeals to prejudice, for good pub- 
lic relations would bring more cooperation among the races 
than all the FEPC enactments ever proposed. 

Patriotism would be restored, for true patriotism cannot 
subsist except in the deep soil of confidence and unity and 
mutual trust. America would set the same sort of example 
to the world in human relations that it has set in industrial 
achievement, and no earthly “ism” could stand before it. 

Again, it is a big order—but it involves great goals. 

There will be cynics who will shrug and say it cannot be 
done. It can’t—by cynics. We can stand a few cynics tf we 
have enough statesmen. We can stand a few who are con 
cerned only with self if we have enough who are concerned 
only with service. We can stand a few who bury their talent 
if we have enough who bring back ten. 

It is to those who have faith in public relations, faith in 
their fellowman, and faith in themselves—that this message 
is addressed. We are not perfect—we never will be—but 
there is no absolution there. The Lord himself must work 
through imperfect men—they are the only kind He has. 

There is a way to achieve for public relations the goals we 
dream of and talk about. If I were to take a text for it | 
would use part of a verse from Matthew: “Whosoever w/!! 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his life . . . 
shall find it”. Instead, I have a title—three small words 
which hold the key to the future stature of public relations 
LET’S GET LOST. 

Let’s get lost in the job of creating the most fundamentally 
enlightened and technically perfect programs of public rela- 
tions it is possible for us to produce. Let’s get absorbed in 
seeing to it that those programs espouse the pulpit principles 
of honesty and unselfishness and brotherly love, and the sid 
walk virtues of initiative, productivity, and material progress. 

Unchangeable law has established the rules under which 
both people and professions, whether they like it or not, may 
travel to happiness or despair. The rules provide that vou 
and | and our profession can be no bigger than the things 
for which we stand. We can become a great profession only 
as we render consecrated service in a great cause. 

Our nation today needs, and is ready for, a new level! of 
leadership which will inject new regard for eternal truths 
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into the secular life of its people. It needs the leadership of 
self-sacrificing men with their feet firmly on the ground and 
their hearts attuned to heaven. It needs men with the knowl- 
edge and understanding and particular technical skills which 
we possess. 

All the men of courage and conviction did not die 2,000 


years ago. All the heroic Americans did not live in 1776. 


Problem of Underd 


There are such men today. ‘There are some of them in this 
room, 

Let’s lose ourselves in the job of giving all we have. Let’s 
get iron in our blood, bone in our backs, faith and fervor in 
our souls, and live for something greater than we can ever be. 

So shall we find ourselves. So shall we find the future of 
public relations. 


eveloped Countries 


PECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION, THE BASTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
By AHMED S. BOKHARI, Ambassador and permanent representative of Pakistan to the United Nations 
Delivered at the New York Ilerald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 19, 1952 


THINK I would like to begin this brief address by 

recalling some of the characteristics of our age that are 

germane to this discussion. Firstly: we have today at 
our disposal weapons and devices far more deadly and efh- 
cient than we have ever had before for killing men, for 
crushing their will and for subjugating them. Secondly: 
in spite of, or perhaps because of this, we in this age are 
more freedom-conscious and react more sensitively to any 
threat, actual or potential, to liberty. Thirdly: we have 
realized, as man had never realized before, that (as an 
American statesman once put it), faced with the choice be- 
tween four four sandwiches, a hungry man 
would choose four Fourthly: we have awak 
ened to the fact that “patriotism is not enough” and that 
peace, war, prosperity and poverty are indivisible and none 
of them can be kept localized for long. 

With these orientations to guide us, we have discovered 
new lands—not lands where the streets are paved with 
gold and men live to eat but where they eat to live: eat 
meagerly and live briefly. We have discovered what we 
discretely call the underdeveloped countries of the world. 
Most of them are to be found in Asia and Africa. The 
world has conceived a new responsibility toward them. It is 


freedoms and 
sandwiches. 


a bold conception 

It is, indeed, the beginning of the only world war on 
war that free men have yet seriousy planned. No words in 
the Charter of the United Nations inspire hope more fresh 
than the quite affirmation that we, the Peoples of the United 
Nations, do hereby establish an international organization 
to be known as the United Nations, “determined ... to em 
ploy international machinery for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all peoples.” 

The year of this declaration is 1945. Since then, the idea 
has spread and expanded. Inside the United Nations, the 
TAP (Technical Assistance Program) has become the 
ETAP (Expanded Technical Assistance Program). In the 
United States of America, with its enlightened and enter- 
prising sense of world economy, President Truman initiated 
the Point Four Program in his famous message to the Con- 
gress in 1948. Other highly developed countries have fol- 
lowed. Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom are participating in the Colombo Plan, whose ac- 
tivities encompass about one-third the population of Asia. 
The Scandinavian countries have also taken up the challenge. 
Mutual assistance is no longer a mere brain wave. It is by 
now well established as the new international creed, an 
axiom of the international relationship of free peoples. 

These are heartening facts. They hold out hopes that 
were undreamt of, and I enthusiastically recount them at 
the outset so that any criticism that you may have heard or 
mav yet hear of aid and assistance programs should be under- 


stood to be what it really is: constructive, not ungracious; 
earnest, not cynical; friendly, not churlish. 

We have heard the details of these programs from the 
lips of experts. We have learned of the dual aspect of their 
activities: the provision of technical assistance and the financ- 
ing of development projects. We have learned how the two 
aspects are being pursued simultaneously, as indeed they were 
expected to be. We have also realized the gigantic propor- 
tions of the problem with which all agencies, national and 
international, are faced. It is this that I would like to em- 
phasize. ‘he task is no less than the elevation of about half 
the population of the world, almost entirely subsisting on a 
primitive agricultural level, from their present status to at 
least a primary industrial level. It is no less than the step 
taken by man when he passed from the stone age to the 
agricultural age. 

Let us look at the United Nations program from this 
point of view. The results of the first eighteen-month period 
were admittedly modest, and we expect a much larger outlay 
this year, as the current year’s pledge amounts to over $18,- 
000,000. 

And yet, with some seventy countries to share this, even 
the largest benficiary could receive no more than token 
assistance. Pakistan, for example, is a leading beneficiary. 
But to appreciate what that amounts to one might recall 
that all the agencies under the United Nations ETAP will 
perhaps be spending less on their projects in Pakistan than 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
alone would spend on its projects in my country. Pakistan’s 
own somewhat modest six-year development plan calls for 
an outlay of nearly a billion dollars. ETAP can only work 
within the limitations set by available resources. With due 
appreciation of the progressive and enlightened outlook of 
the contributing countries, one may be permitted to remark 
that the “E” in ETAP is yet a very small ‘“e’ indeed. 

The technical skill required in underdeveloped countries, 
which they sorely lack at present, needs much acceleration. 
This, I think, is obvious and is widely admitted. But there 
are other desirable improvements which are perhaps not as 
widely appreciated. Is technical training accompanied by 
adequate equipment for demonstration purposes? The an- 
swer in most cases is, unfortunately, no. The United Na- 
tions program lays more emphasis on the provision and 
development of skilled personnel than on entertaining re- 
quests for assistance which may include the provision of 
equipment. Such an approach will suit a country which is 
in the initial stage of surveying its resources or in the inter- 
mediate stage of drawing up blueprints. 

It will be inadequate for the needs of a country whose 
plans have progressed to the implementation stage. In Pak- 
istan, for example, we expect an additional quarter of a 
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million cotton spindles to go into production during the 
next few months, and we expect continuous expansion in 
our textile industries. A handful of experts, however highly 
qualified (and what is more, without any equipment for 
demonstration purposes), will not prove adequate. The 
establishment of Politechniques in the country, equipped 
with modern apparatus and machinery, is obviously the 
answer, and much work remains to be done in this field. 

At this point a side glance at tke problem of unemploy- 
ment in rural areas of thickly populated countries like mine 
might be useful. In most highly developed countries, the 
industries have absorbed not only the surplus man power 
from farm areas, but have even drained it and thus throttled 
farm operations. But in predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries like Pakistan, where over 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion is settled on land, major industries will not absorb the 
bulk of the surplus man power available. Part of it could 
be utilized by putting more land under the plough, but even 
if all the culturable land were cultivated, unemployment 
would persist, and more so if agriculture were mechanized. 
The only solution seems to be the setting up of small in- 
dustries in rural areas. Exports nurtured in countries where 
modern machinery operates in large units do not readily 
think in terms of small industries requiring simple ma- 
chinery and it may be useful to draw their attention to this 
aspect of technical assistance. 

This, however, does not mean that large-scale industries 
are not of primary and paramount importance in under- 
developed countries. Any relaxation of stress on these will 
retard development very seriously. All that it is is my pur- 
pose to point out is somewhat to temper the optimism that 
large-scale industries alone will create conditions for full 
employment and for the maximum utilization of our vast 
man power. 

The training of personnel is undoubtedly important, but 
it is even more important to consider how, or if at all, the 
trained personnel can be put to good use. Modern equip- 
ment requires technicians trained in modern technology, but 
technicians equally require modern equipment. It is waste 
of energy to teach a man how to use a can opener if he has 
no can opener to use and no can to open. Technical assist- 
ance must needs be followed up by major equipment or, in 
other words, with finance for economic development. It is 
here that the vacuum is distressingly large. ‘Technical as- 
sistance, inadequate though it may be, ends at the edge of 
this vacuum. ‘lhe International Bank does provide finance 
to underdeveloped countries for self-liquidating projects. 
The Colombo Plan provides assistance, though not neces- 
sarily for projects which are self-liquidating. And there is, 
of course, the U. S. A. bilateral aid which provides an im- 
portant contribution in this field. The U. N. has initiated 
two proposals to supplement the International Bank. One 
is for an International Finance Corporation to encourage 
the flow of private capital and the other is for an Interna- 
tional Fund to provide grants-in-aid and long-term low- 
interest-bearing loans. Both proposals are still in the blue- 
print stage. 

But the problem is so vast that all these various sources 
of financial assistance, generous in many cases, appear hope- 
lessly inadequate. If five billion dollars were provided to 
the underdeveloped countries the annual rate of increase 
in their per capita income would be no more than 5 per 
cent. Against this computation the fact that the Interna- 
tional Bank has during the last seven years invested only 
129 million dollars in the countries of the East stands out 
as a measure of the extreme inadequacy of international 
effort in the field of economic assistance. 


1 will not stress the fact that the large economic dis 
equilibrium which exists between the various countries of 
the world, in which per capita incomes vary from $50 or 
below in some to well over $1,000 in others, is a menace 
to all countries. It is well known by now that more than 
an idle mind, it is the empty stomach which is the devil’s 
smithy. And there are more empty stomachs in the world 
than idle minds. 

I would rather stress two other facts. Firstly that the 
underdeveloped countries of the world have been caught 
in an awkward phase of history. Some of them have been 
but recently liberated from foreign domination. Others are 
still struggling to gain freedom. And, almost overnight as 
it were, the world has become one, and heavy responsibilities 
have fallen upon them while their resources are yet meager 
and undeveloped. Bullock carts cannot keep pace with jet 
planes, but world pressures insist that they do so. Unless 
we can quickly bridge the gap, the result can only be bitter 
ness, impatience and frustration on all sides. 

Secondly, underdeveloped countries find themselves in 
many vicious circles. There is a vicious circle of poverty 
and ignorance. Development requires education and yet, as 
Benito Juarez so wisely said, those who wish to spread edu- 
cation in a country yet poor will find that the biggest ob- 
stacle will be not the paucity of schools or of trained teachers 
but of pupils. There is also the vicious circle of poverty, 
lack of capital for development, poverty. An impoverished 
people live on the verge and can save little. Because they 
can save little, they have little to invest in development 
projects that will pull them out of penury. How can a 
population with a low standard of living be persuaded to 
deny themselves even more today so that they should be 
less poor tomorrow or the day after tomorrow? To demand 
excruciating sacrifices and to obtain them requires benign, 
but almost dictorial ruthlessness. Democracies of this very 
nature rule with a gentler hand. ‘Their difficulties are 
therefore great. 


DEMOCRACY IN DANGER 


The conclusion that I wish to draw from this may appear 
far-fetched to some of my listeners, but those of us who 
live in undeveloped countries and swear by the democratic 
way of life are convinced that without large scale interna- 
tional co-operation, democracy in underdeveloped countries 

and that means practically half the population of the 
world—is in real danger. 

The concepts of technical assistance and economic aid are 
in a very real sense safeguards for democracy. It is, there- 
fore, with no little enthusiasm and hopefulness that we 
welcome the wise statesmanship and vision shown in this 
field by the U. S. A. and shared by other great countries 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and friendship among 
nations as passionately concerned with the future of civil 
ization. 

Equally, it is with no little sense of responsibility and no 
less concern for the future of democracy and of civiliza 
tion that the underdeveloped countries of the world have 
lent their dreams to these efforts. It is only by sharing the 
present that we can share the future; for whatever we may 
say of the past the future belongs to all of us and all our 
children of whatever race, color and country. Technical 
and economic co-operation a:* our bastions for the future, 
and it is a matter of pride for all mankind that, thanks to 
far-sighted men in many progressive countries of Europe 
— America, the foundations have been well and timely 
aid. 
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The Competitive Ideal 


THE ECONOMIC ROUTE TO FRIENDSHIP 


By H. B. 


NICHOLSON, President, The Coca-Cola Company, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 20, 1952 


BOVE all else, what impresses men of commerce doing 

business on a world scale is that people are pretty much 
alike everywhere. ‘Lhe differences in languages, cus- 
toms, and habits of mind are primarily surface differences, 
differences in degree and development. 

Philosophers, of course, have always recognized this fact. 
Dreams of world citizenship and the parliament of man are 
common to all countries and all ages. It is our privilege and 
our responsibility that in our day the dimensions of the world 
have shrunk to the prospect of a single community. ‘The 
world is smaller physically, yet larger spiritually, because of 
the conquest of time and space. 

Unhappily, there are some dark and unlighted areas where 
the meaning of frontiers, is still a defined barrier between 
states. As free men flourish and prosper, however, the muli- 
plicity of their endeavors will establish the true and the final 
meaning of frontiers. ‘hese frontiers are everywhere and ail 
at once. ‘They are risks and opportunities. ‘They are any- 
thing new, anything different that we dream, dare and work 
honestly to accomplish. ‘They are not peculiarly American. 
Though we have achieved the position of world leadership, 
we need friends everywhere to build for world peace and 
economic health. 

Frienpsuip: GIvE-AND-TAKE 

Now friendship, by common definition, is simple give-and- 
take. It is fair exchange of goods and services. It is mutual 
respect. In terms of international business, it is not selling 
the world short, but playing the world long. 

We believe this premise is responsible for the phenomenal 
expansion of the Coca-Cola business abroad and the reason 
why Coca-Cola has become a symbol of friendship through- 
out the world. As you know, Coke is a soft drink of Ameri- 
can origin. The late William Allen White has described it 
as the “sublimated essence of all America stands for.” Our 
fighting forces in all the theaters of the war have said, simply, 
it is “a bit of home and Main Street,” and on whatever 
front, Korea included, we have seen to it that they had Cokes 
available. 

Lhe Communist press has coupled Coca-Cola with—and I 
“degenerate capitalism’’—to the point of the ridicu- 
lous. Probably no other product in the world has received 
such an extensive amount of gratuitous editorial mention, At 
a recent meeting of certain members of the United Nations 
in Geneva, the Hungarian representative maintained that it 
is unjustified to understate the glory of a man like Josef 
Stalin. “For thirty years,” he said—and I quote again—‘his 
name has been mentioned throughout the world. His name is 
known between the poles, from the South Pole to the North 
Pole, in the East and in the West. I ask you, gentlemen,” 
he continued, “is there any other name in this world as popu 
lar as the name of Josef Stalin?” Whereupon the French 
representative rose to the floor and said, “Oui, Coca-Cola!” 


quote 


Loca BusINEss 
Today, Coke is on sale in more than 80 different countries 
or geographical divisions of the world. The growth of the 
business overseas follows a pattern of decentralization that 


helped make the business successful at home. 

‘Lhe company manufactured the syrup, or concentrate, that 
goes to make the finished product. With few exceptions, both 
at home and abroad, the bottling operation is the business 
of locally owned and locally operated enterprises. “Ihe Coca- 
Cola bottler is an independent businessman, governed only 
by an agreement that protects the use of the trademark and 
the quality of the finished product for the ultimate consumer. 
‘Thus it is possible to advertise Coca-Cola as the same drink 
everywhere in the world and the company shares the expense 
of advertising with its bottlers, both at home and abroad. 

‘The methods of merchandising our product are many and 
varied, and they all create other businesses right in the com- 
munity. You can readily appreciate what this means to our 
friends overseas. In France, Coca-Cola is a French business. 
In Germany, it is a German business. In Italy, it is an 
Italian business. ‘he result is the local purchase of French 
trucks, German trucks, Italian trucks by the local bottlers of 
Coca-Cola—trucks, machinery, cases, cartons, coolers, and 
whatever else is possible to purchase within the countries. 
During the recent events in Egypt, we encountered no difh- 
culties because Coke is an Egyptian business giving perman- 
ent employment to 3,000 Egyptians. 

In countries that aren’t too highly industrialized, the local 
bottlers encourage the development of the supplying indus- 
tries. Since 1945 in Columbia, for example, factories have been 
established for making CO2 gas, bottles, crowns, cases, cool- 
ers, and outdoor signs. Colombian bottlers can now buy these 
business requirements in Colombia. What’s more, these sup- 
plying industries have developed other customers in the Co- 
lombian market. When Coke goes on sale anywhere, the 
business contributes fairly and squarely to the economic wel- 
fare of the people there. 


Joss Createp OVERSEAS 


The Coca-Cola business has been compared to a pyramid, 
with the company and its suppliers taking a small share from 
the top, the bottlers and their suppliers taking a larger 
middle share, and the dealers who retail the product taking 
the largest share at the broad base of the business. We feel 
this working democracy has contributed immeasurably to the 
acceptance of our product overseas. Because the product is 
profitable to everybody involved with it, everybody subscribes 
readily to the methods for selling more of it. 

The Coca-Cola Export Corporation functions through 
some 6,000 of its own employees in the different areas of the 
world. Of this force only 49, or less than 1 per cent, are 
American-born. The rest are nationals of the countries to 
which they are assigned. Their job is to help overseas 
bottlers make the most of the business and, in preparation 
for this assignment, the key employees come to the United 
States for thorough training in production and sales promo- 
tion. They spend eight months learning every phase of the 
Coca-Cola business, including the supplying industries. This 
amounts to a full-scale industrial education, for there is no 
telling what stages of development they will encounter in 
the various parts of the world. They must be able to help 
secondary industries as well as Coca-Cola bottlers. 
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A Miniature U.N. 


At our headquarters in New York, there are no transla- 
tions. Every problem is handled in its own language. Many 
of the staff are naturalized American citizens. ‘here are 
foreign-born officers and department heads. Many employees 
speak as many as six or seven languages. We have Greek and 
Russian lawyers, French, German, Spanish stenographers 
and, with field men coming and going at all times, the flow 
of languages at export headquarters is like a miniature 
United Nations. 

Off to their separate areas of the world, the field men 
translate the accumulated business know-how in terms of the 
local bottler’s needs. 

The effectiveness of sales promotion rests on an intensive 
program of sales training with the result that local salesmen 
in Tanganyika, Saudi Arabia, Malaya, as well as England 
or France will do the same good job of promoting the sale 
of Coke in the dealers’ places of business. We believe the 
profit motive has something to do with it, though not every- 
thing. Coca-Cola bottlers pay better-than-current wages 
around the world, offer better working conditions, insist on 
fair treatment for all, but the basic attraction for Coca-Cola 
salesmen is the sense of dignity they are given to feel in their 
jobs. People everywhere are proud, and more especially so 
in the depressed areas of the world. So it becomes us to move 
with humility. It becomes us to remember that races not 
knowing anything about refrigeration, for example, may 
have cradled the world’s religions, or art treasures immemor- 
ial, or the tradition of freedom, or the pulsating rhythms of 
primitive song and story. In so small a world, we need all 
these people as friends. 


Mostity SMALL DEALERS 


Most of the dealers are small merchants, though many are 
street vendors making their whole livelihood from Coke. It 
has won a unique position as the universal answer to refresh- 
ment. 

As a business, Coca-Cola is fortunate to be based on so 
common a denominator. Everybody gets thirsty, and so every- 
body is a customer for Coca-Cola. Recognition of this fact is 
responsible for our approach to business. We just can’t be 
offensive and stay in business. We can’t offer a measure of 
hospitality with a drink and be inhospitable ourselves. We 
can't encourage the enjoyment of one of the pleasant things 
in life and be unpleasant about it. 

Something of real grandeur had made it possible for Coke 
to fit so happily into the daily lives of people everywhere, 
something sturdy, something forthright, something inde- 
structible. It is the people themselves, yes, individuals in the 


everlasting, every-day occupation of adjusting themselves to 
other individuals—talking, traveling, buying, selling, worry- 
ing, working. If we talk enough, travel enough, buy enough, 
sell enough, worry enough, work enough, we will so interre- 
late ourselves with others that we can conquer the barriers 
to understanding and development everywhere. 

‘To that end, the most important contribution that Amer- 
ica can make is to create new markets in foreign countries 
which local industries in those countries can profitably sup 
ply. Since the depression, the world has had a productive 
capacity for more goods than its old markets could absorb. 
And that, apart from the demands of war, is still true today. 
So long as such a situation exists, American organization and 
ingenuity—devoted to building up new kinds of business 
activities abroad—may prove to be as important as the export 
of physical goods. Each new prosperous business in a foreign 
country increases that country’s power to buy. It also de- 
creases the present tendency of distributing goods through 
direct government aid. 

Coca-Cola has been a pioneer in creating new markets over 
the world and in organizing local groups that prosper by 
supplying them. Such prosperity means purchasing power. 
It means business activity. It means education in the ways of 
a free competitive market. In a very real sense, the export 
of Coca-Cola service, organization and know-how is the ex- 
port of effective capital to foreign countries, and it is more 
important than the export of dollars. 

‘The real wealth of the world lies only partly in the limit- 
less products which a new age can produce. Substances yet 
to be dug from the earth, drawn from the sea, taken from 
the fields and the forests, made possible by the scientific dis- 
coveries yet to come, promise a vast production undreamed of 
in any other century. Yet this vast new production may, as 
it did in the depression, create poverty in the midst of plenty 
unless it is accomplished by enough expanding business ac- 
tivity in new directions to create new purchasing power and 
new markets. We have learned in the last twenty years that 
new markets and new purchasing power do not necessarily 
arise out of increased production. Indeed, increased produc- 
tion may destroy existing markets and, when they are de- 
stroyed, the popular tendency has been to call on government 
to hand out the products of industry and agriculture. 

‘The challenge of American business, today, is to build a 
new marketplace, to make its customers prosper, to help them 
develop industries in their countries and create new markets 
abroad for their goods. ‘This has been the aim of the Coca- 
Cola business throughout the world. We believe the success 
of Coca-Cola has been due to the soundness of this competi- 


tive ideal. 


What About the High Price of Food? 


PRICE SUPPORT, SCARCITY, POPULATION, PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION 
By HERRELL DeGRAFF, Babcock Professor of Food Economics, School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, ¥. 
Delivered before the 24th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Mass., October 20, 1952 


OOD is America’s biggest business. It touches the 
lives of every one of us in many ways. In the first 
place, we eat. Some stark realist has said we can 
never expect anything from life except what we consume 
as we live—and if the definition of consumption is made 
broad enough I will go along with this idea. Food stands 


at the top of our list of consumption expenditures. Cur- 
rently it absorbs 27 cents of each spendable dollar of our 
average family. ‘That makes the total food industry about 
a $62 billion business out of a total spendable personal in- 
come of $232 billions. For this vast sum, and this large 
segment of our dollar, we want good food. We want pleas 
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ure im our eating, taste appeal, eye appeal, and satisfaction 
at the table. We want the health and zest and vitality 
that good food can give us. And our and 
speed of preparation and a minimum of kitchen drudgery. 
All of these things we are getting in remarkable degree. 
Not as much as we might, but far more than past genera- 
tions and far more than most other consumers of the world 
Progress in these directions has been great, but it 


wives Want ease 


today. 
can be greater. 

In still another way 
and as businessmen. Standing at the top of our list of nec- 
essary expenditures it has priority on our buying power. 
In an aggressively competitive society there are many appeals 
Automobiles, house furnishings, 
goods compete with 
preter 


food touches us all, as consumers 


for the consumer's dollar. 
the other 

food. Perhaps if you are in the 
to say that food must compete with three other things. But 
however my is that cheaper food— 
cheaper in relation to our spending capacity—means more 
purchasing power to be diverted to other segments of the 
business community. Again, comparisons with the past or 
with other countries at the present time show the remarkable 
progress that has been achieved by our competitive econ- 
omy. In the 1880's food purchases absorbed more than 
half of American families’ expenditures, at the turn of the 
in 1920 about 40 percent, and 


television, and many must 


tood business you 
point 


you preter it, 


century about 45 percent, 
at present scarcely more than a quarter. It takes more than 
food to make a high standard of living possible. Over the 
decades we have been achieving a better diet at decreasing 
cost in relation to spendable income. We have been able 
to shift proportionately more of our productive effort to 
other lines of endeavor—to the production and distribution 
of other goods and services which no one ever heard of only 
a short time ago but which we now take for granted. This, 
to my mind, is the real measure of progress in our individual 
and national well-being. We want—or I assume we do— 
more progress of the same kind. And we will have more 
if we will retain the kind of flexible competitive economy 
which has given us what we already have. 

Against this background, what is happening at present? 
The consuming public, feeling the pinch of high taxes and 
high prices in relation to what they aspire to buy, is raising 
a loud complaint over the high price of food. Perhaps this 
is natural in a time of general high prices. Both the fre- 
quency of food purchases and the primary claim of food 
upon her budget tend to make Mrs. Housewife hypercritical 
of the price tags in the food On a recent Friday 
evening | stood in a supermarket and watched 20 customers 
go through the check-out line. ‘The smallest bill was over 
$6.00, the largest over $24.00, and the average $16.62. 
Judging by a couple of remarks I overheard, I can easily 
imagine what some others were thinking. And the com- 
plaints are no less when aided and abetted by the same Ad- 
ministration which has much of the responsibility for both 
the high taxes and the high prices. We have recently been 
treated to the spectacle of Mr. Tighe Woods, Administrator 
of OPS, junketing around the country to arrive at the well- 
publicized conclusion that “the high cost of food is the 
housewife’s number one problem.” Except for the political 
capital he made of it, he might better have stayed in Wash- 


store. 


ington and saved the taxpayers the cost of his travel. Every- 
one knows that $5.00 does not go far in the food store 
and $1.19 a pound for sirloin is a chilling experience, no 
matter how often repeated, for any housewife whose mem- 
ory goes back only a decade to 45-cent steaks. She thinks 
back on that as the good-old-days of cheap food. 


But there are two errors in such thinking: (1) the use 
of beefsteak as the measure of all food prices, and (2) the 
failure to measure food costs against spendable income. The 
second of these errors is much more serious, and much the 
more common. Food prices at retail, in comparison with 
the prevailing level of consumer’s spendable incomes, are 
now lower than betore the War. 

In 1935-39 the U. S. average per-capita disposable in- 
come was $510. Of this, $119, or 23 percent, was spent 
for food. In the first quarter of 1952 (the latest available 
figures), per-capita food expenditures were at the annual 
rate of $391, or 27 percent of an average disposable income 
of $1,441. Thus currently U. S. consumers are spending 
4+ percent more of their income for food than before World 
War II. But this is not the whole story. The American 
diet is now better than prewar. If average food consump- 
tion had remained at 1935-39 levels, the same selection and 
quantity of foods as we then ate would now cost only 19 
percent of disposable income, or one-sixth less than before 
the war. 

This fact is sufficiently important to bear repeating. The 
average consumer is now spending 19 percent of disposable 
income for foods comparable in quantity and quality to the 
1935-39 diet, and another 8 percent of income (the dif- 
ference between 19 and 27 percent) for improvement in 
diet above the prewar level. 

Several important points are highlighted by this fact. 
(1) U. S. agriculture has produced the amounts and kinds 
of food necessary to make a better diet possible. (2) Con- 
sumers have had the money to buy the better diet at pre- 
vailing prices for foods. And (3) apparently education and 
publicity on the facts and the values of good nutrition have 
stimulated consumers to improve their diet when they could, 
even at the cost of somewhat larger proportion of their 
spendable income. ‘This last point is especially noteworthy 
because of the widespread belief that a smaller percentage 
of an increased income is characteristically spent for food. 
Consumers have had the money, and their aggregate buy- 
ing responses show that they have considered food to be a 
good buy even at prevailing prices. 

Admittedly the foregoing is an “average” situation. It 
does not reflect the plight of families whose incomes have 
remained relatively fixed while their essential living costs 
have risen. These consumers are the real victims of the in- 
flation of the last decade—caught in a squeeze proportionate 
to the degree to which their incomes have not increased. A 
person whose spendable income remained unchanged at the 
prewar average of $510 would now have to spend more 
than half of that income for a diet comparable to the pre- 
war average. By emphasizing the present average relation- 
ship of food prices:to incomes, I do not mean to make light 
of tragedies of this kind. Not long ago the welfare com- 
missioner of my home community reported that increasing 
numbers of elderly people were going on relief because high 
prices were exhausting their savings. This sort of situation, 
the plight of fixed income consumers generally, and the un- 
justified complaints of many others who merely would like 
to buy food cheaper, have underlain public support for price 
controls. We should have learned by now, but many of us 
have not, that price controls as a means of combating in- 
flation are self-defeating. ‘To the degree that they are effec- 
tive they distort production, usually from more-wanted into 
less-wanted lines of goods. Then they necessitate authori- 
tarian decisions over production and distribution in lieu 
of the decisions of the market place. They disrupt the 


economy in many obvious and many less-apparent ways. 
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‘They impose rigidities where we should maintain flexibility. 
They impede production and thereby contribute of them- 
selves to higher prices, thus working in the end to the dis- 
advantage of the very consumers who expect to be benefited. 
This is not the way to continue our historic trend toward 
more and better food (and more and better consumption of 
goods of all kinds) at decreasing cost in relation to spend- 
able income. Inflation does bring tragedy with it—though 
it is much more loved than feared because while it is happen- 
ing many more persons are benefited by inflation than are 
injured by it. We sadly need more popular understanding 
of what inflation is, and why. Perhaps then there would 
be less fostering and less toleration of such economic quack- 
ery as price controls as a device for presumably offsetting 
the disadvantages of inflation. Contributing to this greater 
understanding is to my mind a responsibility of every busi- 
ness concern engaged in production and distribution. Other- 
wise, I do not see how in the future American business can 
continue to perform the outstanding service to society which 
it has in the past. 

In spite of the fact that food is now less expensive than 
before the war in relation to the spendable income of the 
average consumer, it is also true that food is the highest 
priced item entering into our cost of living—and has been 
since 1947. Food prices in the last five years have outrun 
most other prices. By far the most important reason is a 
declining per-capita food supply. We have experienced an 
increase in population relative to our supply of food—es- 
pecially the choicer foods. 

‘There seems to be a complete lack of understanding of 
the fact that we have had no increase in food production 
in the United States since the peak year 1944. Our food 
output then reached 40 percent above the 1935-39 level, 
and in the seven years through 1951 that production record 
was never exceeded. Yet during the same period the popu- 
lation of the country increased by 12 percent—12 percent 
more people and no more food. In 1945 and 1946 a decrease 
in military purchases and overseas relief feeding released 
more food for domestic civilians, and the U. S. diet reached 
a peak of quality and quantity in 1946. The following year 
per-capita food supplies slipped a bit, and food prices began 
to run ahead of other cost-of-living items. 

Per-capita supplies of red meats declined 10 percent from 
1946 to 1951—from 154 pounds per person to 138 pounds. 
The supply of poultry meat increased, but not enough to 
offset the decline in red meat. Combined per-capita supplies 
of red meat and poultry dropped 6 percent. Supplies of 
dairy products, measured in total milk equivalent per per- 
son, declined 7 percent from 1946 to 1951. Even fluid milk 
and cream consumption went down from 423 pounds per 
person to 395—likewise a drop of 7 percent. 

What these and other decreases in per-capita food sup- 
plies have meant in terms of food nutrients available per 
person is shown in the attached tabulation. The American 
people are still eating considerably better than before the 
war—but since 1946 per-capita supplies of extremely im- 
portant nutrients have declined from 6 to 18 percent. A 
population educated to the value of quality eating, having 
tasted and enjoyed it through the mid-1940’s, and having 
the money to buy it, has bid higher prices in the market 
place in an effort to retain it. But our total population has 
not been able to maintain its diet quality because enough 
of some very important foods are not being produced. 

It is an unhappy experience to see our diet quality go 
If further decreases are to be prevented, food pro- 
especially the production of 


down. 


duction must be increased 


milk and other livestock products. Perhaps when this year’s 
harvests are all gathered our 1952 food production will have 
exceeded the 1944 peak. ‘That is the present prospect. But 
at best it will be only a small increase, not even equal to 
the population increase of this year over last. 

U. S. population has been increasing at the rate of 2.5 
million persons a year—nearly 7000 a day. How long this 
rate of increase will continue no one can say with any as- 
surance of accuracy. But for some years ahead a popula- 
tion growth of 1.3 to 1.5 percent a year is not unlikely. To 
hold the present diet will necessitate food production in- 
creases proportionate to the population growth. ‘This may 
not be easy. Never over a period of years have we experi- 
enced a sustained increase in food production as great as 
1.5 percent a year. For the first 40 years of the present 
century food production increased an average of nine-tenths 
of one percent annually. It is quite probable that for some 
time our population will continue to press upon our diet 
quality—if so, food cannot be expected to become one of 
the cheaper items in the cost of living. 

I do not, however, want this statement to be interpreted 
as pessimism. We have the farm capacity to produce much 
more food. It will have to come from higher yields per acre 
and per animal, but this is entirely possible. We now have 
the most scientific and the most mechanized agriculture that 
we or any other nation has ever had. We need more science 
in farming, better seed strains, higher-yielding livestock, 
better livestock feeding, more fertilizers, better methods of 
pest control, and still more machinery. We need much 
more basic and applied scientific research to make these 
things possible. Greater application of scientific findings 
by the industrial concerns providing production supplies to 
farmers, and a still higher order of management on the 
great majority of farms. 

All these things are possible in the right economic climate. 
Along with them we badly need a re-evaluation and redi- 
rection of our national food and farm policy. Back in the 
depression years of the 1930’s, an official policy of scarcity 
became dominant—the purpose of which was to raise unit 
prices of farm products. With falling and depress:d mar- 
kets we succumbed to the delusion that we had food sur- 
pluses. What we actually had was underconsumption, and 
quantities of produce in excess of what could be sold at 
prices acceptable to producers. The official policy follow- 
ing from this situation seemed to be based on the belief that 
we could become richer by destroying part of our wealth 
and by producing less. And this same policy of scarcity 
which then resulted in plowing down crops, killing little 
pigs, and paying producers for not producing, still under- 
lies the kind of price support program we now live with. 

Any price support artificially high—higher than the com- 
petitive market would be—necessitates controls over pro- 
duction (limitation of production) in order to protect the 
public purse. This means that scarcities are fostered. Be 
cause of general inflation and war scares price supports have 
been only moderately effective in recent years. Even so there 
are plenty of illustrations where they have resulted in a 
reduction in the quantity of produce marketed. But our 
major point is that the concept underlying high support 
and this is, unhappily, about all we have 
It is a pessi 


prices is scarcity 
of national food and farm policy at present. 
mistic, defeatist, bankrupt policy, not at all suitable for a 
Right now reductions 
of 20 to 25 percent in wheat acreage are being discussed 


forward-looking, progressive nation. 


in Department of Agriculture circles as a price supporting 
move because surpluses are feared. 
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Farmers can have low-level, flexible price supports if they 
want, and still not distort our agricultural production or 
make scarcity policies necessary. Opposed as I am to inter- 
with the free market, I can see the argument for such 
supports (if politics can be kept out of them) as an en- 
couragement to farmers to take more production risks. But 
farmers cannot have high-level, fixed price supports with- 
out having production controls along with them. This is 
the basis of the present contention between Secretary Bran- 
nan and the Farmers’ Union on one hand—favoring high 
and the National Farm Bureau and National 
Grange on the other—favoring lower supports. It is a con- 
troversy in which not only farmers but all the 156 millions 
of us are interested because our food supply, our food prices, 
and our tax dollars are involved. We need a food and farm 
policy which stimulates production, which contributes to a 
dynamic, progressive agriculture—not one based on scarcity. 

Still another factor contributing to high food prices is 
the increasing cost of food processing and distribution. In 
1946, fifty-three cents of the consumer's food dollar went 
to farmers and forty-seven cents to the food handling and 
distributing services. ‘These figures are now reversed—48 
cents to farmers and 52 cents to the overall processing and 
Likewise, since 1946 the marketing 
all services 


ference 


supports 


marketing functions. 
charges for an average unit of food (that is, 
between the farm and the consumer) have risen 40 percent, 
while the farmers’ gross return for the same unit has risen 
25 percent. ‘The major reason is increased wage rates in 
food distribution. About one-half of the total costs of food 
handlers is for direct labor, and of course labor is also the 
dominant cost in what these buinesses have to pay out for 


supplies, equipment, and the like. According to a recent 
study by B.A.E. the hourly earnings of labor in the food- 
handling industry rose 41 percent between 1946 and 1951 

-and the labor cost per unit of food handled increased 
exactly the same amount. 

At first blush these figures indicate no increase in labor 
eficiency in food processing and distribution since the end 
of the war. ‘That is not the correct interpretation because 
of the steadily increasing amount of service—processing, 
packaging, refrigerating, etc.—per average unit of food 
handled. ‘The increasing proportion of housewives who 
spend their days in gainful employment rather than in the 
kitchen, and other changes in our way of life, mean an in- 
creasing demand for foods requiring little preparation. By 
the way they spend their money consumers have quite clearly 
expressed themselves in favor of more commercial food proc- 
essing, storing, and similar services. But it is quite un- 
realistic to demand such service and then complain about 
its cost, as wittingly or unwittingly is being done by many 
consumers at present. 

It is to be expected, in fact it is in the best tradition of 
American business, that any food handler will provide any 
service for which he can get paid in the competitive market. 
And I have not the slightest doubt that if we can retain 
an unfettered competitive market we will continue in the 
future to get more and better food and service for our re- 
tail dollar, as we have in the past. Food prices and services 
determined by competition will be sometimes higher, some- 
times lower, depending upon inflation, deflation, production 
and the like. But they will be as low as aggressive com- 
petition can make them—and that certainly will be lower 
than any other kind of economic system would provide. 


Foop Nutrients AVAILABLE FoR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION Per Capita Per Day 


Food Carbo- 
energy 


Fat 


grams 


Protein 


calories grams grams 
89 
103 
105 
98 
96 
94 
94 
95 


429 
422 
417 
420 
404 
401 
399 
403 


131 
140 
146 
144 
141 
141 
146 
141 


3240 
3330 
3380 
3350 
3240 
3230 
3270 
3250 
118 97 


104 111 


100 107 94 


96 90 97 97 


Sours ‘ 


hydrate Calcium 


grams 


Ascorbic 
acid 


Ribo- 


flavin 


Vitamin A 


Iron value Thiamine Niacin 





internat'l 
units 
8100 
9806 
9500 
8800 
8700 
8600 
8500 
8000 


milli- 
grams 
114 
139 
137 
130 
123 
121 
117 
118 


milli- 
grams 
15.5 
21.8 
21.9 
20.7 
19.5 
19.0 
19.0 
18.8 


mjlli- 
grams 
1.88 
2.58 
2.61 
2.46 
35 
34 
35 
36 


milli- 
grams 
14.0 
18.8 
19.1 
18.1 
17.0 
16.5 
16.3 
16.4 


92 
1.11 
1.14 
1.08 
1.04 
1.05 
1.06 
1.07 


124 136 117 139 141 120 


116 117 99 126 121 104 


94 86 8+ 90 86 86 


U.S.D.A., B.A.E. Miscellaneous Publication 691, and recent issues of The National Food Situation. 
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T has been decided to focus attention during these days 
of study upon the important subject of the stability of 
family. And this short talk which you have done 
me the honor of asking me to contribute seeks to show that 


the 


the question of paid work undertaken by the mother outside 
the home has an important bearing upon the subject you are 
considering. 

This talk is concerned with work done outside the home 
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for remuneration. In my judgment all other professional 
work on the part of the mother outside the home or even 
within it, also raises problems which affect both the family 
aid society. Ihe two aspects of this question cannot, however, 
be dealt with in this way. I shall limit what I say to those 
aspects of the matter for which I have sure and scientific 
facts at my disposal. 

‘The Oeuvres Sociales Fem. Chrétiennes de Belgique, of 
the Flemish Section of which I have the honor to be General 
Secretary, has in the course of its national and international 
work, for many years upheld the view that the paid work of 
married women, and especially of mothers, outside the home 
is seriously injurious to a social order which is founded upon 
the family as the cell of society. 

Some years ago it was branded as reactionary and anti- 
feminist but neverthless this position we have adopted is 
attracting more and more the attention of both official and 
private circles, 

Quite recent scientific work by psychologists and psychia- 
trists published by l’Organisation Mondiale de la Santé as 
well as investigations by outstanding economists into the 
importance of domestic consumption and economy in the gen 
eral setting of national consumption and economy provide a 
support to the view for which we are fighting, which is in 
my opinion, decisive. ‘hey have given official international 
circles new light on the problem. 

At this very moment, the Conférence Internationale du 
Travail is faced by certain aspects of the problem in con- 
nection with the revision of the Convention Internationale 
which concerns the protection of the working woman before 
and after her confinement. 

I think then that I can assert that the question you have 
been good enough to include in your program deserves the 
attention of sociologists, economists, legislators and of men 
and women who are interested in the well-being of the nation 
and the stability of the family which is without dispute one 
of its essential conditions. 

It is impossible in the few minutes at my disposal to state 
the problem with the detailed precision which its scope and 
importance demand. I regard this then as a brief introduc- 
tion to a vast subject of study which I have hopes the bodies 
which are interested in our work will enter upon or continue 
in view of the common aims which we have set before our- 
selves. 

The enlistment or the incorporation of married women 
and especially of mothers of families, in industry and com- 
merce for remunerated work outside their homes raises very 
grave problems in connection with women and the family. 

It has been proved that this work which occupies the 
woman for 300 days in the year and from 8 to 10 hours per 
day (expectant and nursing mothers as well as other wo- 
men) has grave repercussions upon the health of the woman 
herself as well as upon that of the child at its birth and upon 
its subsequent physical development. Statistics show that 
there are many more miscarriages and difficult and abnormal 
confinements among married women workers than among 
women who are not engaged in work as a profession. 

This regular and prolonged absence from the home has 
also a considerable effect upon the woman’s own psychology. 
It reacts adversely and profoundly upon the housekeeping 
especially where the mother has several children to look after. 

On the other hand—quite recent scientific studies pub- 
lished by O.M.S.—the technical reports of the committee of 
experts on “The Mother’s Care” and on “Mental Health” 
as well as the first results of investigation undertaken by the 
International Centre of the Childhood of Paris, have all 


brought to light the numbers of children and adults whose 
mental health has been impaired by the fact that they have 
not had in their very early years—especially up to the age ot 
three—that personal care of the mother which gives the child 
an environment in which he feels sure of tenderness, loving 
care and, above all, security. 

Recent economic study also has emphasized the extent to 
which from the economic point of view, it is not production 
alone that matters but consumption also. Now it is the 
women who control domestic consumption and it is that 
which forms by far the largest part of the national revenue. 
To take Belgium as an example out of a national revenue 
estimated at 270 milliards in 1949, domestic consumption 
accounted for 21 milliards: that shows the importance of a 
national domestic consumption. But it is impossible that in 
a household where there are several children the wife can 
handle the family budget with care and wisdom when every 
day her employment takes her away from the home. 

1 am weil aware of the objection which is repeated ad 
nauseam by egalitarian feminists—‘“Woman has a right to 
work, she claims to be treated on a complete equality with 
men.” 

In our opinion there are from the feminist point of view 
two claims to be asserted in connection with the paid work 
of mothers. “Woman has a right to work” they say. We 
also think she has, but we go further. “She has a right to 
devote herself to the work she prefers.”” Now, the married 
woman who in the modern economic situation is not assured 
of adequate financial resources for her family, cannot devote 
herself to the kind of work she wishes to do, that is to house 
hold management and the care and upbringing of her chil 
dren. She is frequently forced to take up work outside het 
home. 

Further we assert that she does not enjoy that equality 
which feminists claim for her. As a married woman and 
mother she is in fact obliged to fulfil a threefold task, slie 
bears her children and brings them up, she is housekeeper, 
and she has her outside employment. While a man’s working 
hours have been reduced to eight per day, and rightly so, the 
married woman who takes a paid job outside the home is 
forced to put in 12 hours work and more i.e. from 8 to 10 
outside the home and 4 to 5 within it in running the house 
hold. 

In his well known Report, Lord Beveridge says that a man 
and his wife form a team: the man works away from home 
to win the livelihood; the woman works at home to make 
her husband’s work possible. It is in the name of equality 
and social justice that we ask for equitable redistribution ot 
tasks between man and wife. 

Nor on the other hand must we forget the children have 
a right to be given what is indispensable for their physical 
psychological and intellectual development along normal 
lines. It is in the name of social justice and equality that we 
ask that economic life shall be so organized as to allow paid 
mothers of families to devote to their children the time and 
care that their physical, psychological and intellectual devel- 
opment demands. 

The incorporation of married women and mothers into 
paid business life away from home raises grave problems. It 
carries with it real risks to the bodily health of mother and 
child. For many women it involves a moral tension which 
ignores the natural attraction which draws them to home and 
motherhood and in itself fails to recognize the worth of that 
specific contribution which woman makes to the well being 
of mankind. It is a serious menace to the normal organiza 
tion and stability of the family: it is no exaggeration to sa\ 
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that a general incorporation of mothers into business life for 
paid employment away from home would be an event the de- 
plorable results of which for the family and society would 
be even worse than those which the incorporation of young 
children into industrial life led to a hundred years ago. 

It is our desire then: 


(1) That sociologists and economists should study this 
problem. 


(2) ‘That economic life should be organized in such a 
way that the financial resources of a household should 
normally be assured by the work of the father (wages and 
family allowances), and that the wife who is a mother 
should be able to devote herself to the task for which she 
has displayed her preference by the fact of marrying and 
founding a home. 

(3) ‘That this should be the case especially in countries 
which are rapidly becoming industrialized owing to the 
growth of technical assistance; that measures should be 


taken without delay to ensure that this technical progress 
(which we commend) shall not mean enslavement for the 
mother of a family nor cause her cruel injustice and fresh 
suffering. 


(4) That Governments take steps to see that business 
houses supplement the incomes of households which have 
one or more children to support either in the form of a one 
wage earner as in France, or in the form of family allow- 
ances varying according to whether the mother stays at 
home or not, as has recently been tried in Belgium. 


(5) That the Organization Internationale du ‘Travail 
take note of these grave problems of which it has hitherto 
ignored the existence. 


(6) That the Union Internationale des Organizmes 
Familiaux set itself to promote this highly important re- 
form in the interests of public health, the intellectual 
standard of the peoples, economic well-being and the 
stability of the family. 
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E are engaged this morning in studying the economic 

factors which influence the stability of the family, 

clearly within this larger context falls a considera- 
tion of the work of the married woman outside her home. I 
imagine that the social and economic factors which influence 
a married woman to take paid employment will vary greatly 
from country to country; a brief analysis of the relevant 
factors here in Great Britain may serve as a contribution to 
our discussion. 

The preliminary results of the 1951 Census have now 
been published from which it appears that whilst only ten 
per cent of married women went out to work in 1931, 
twenty per cent of married women today take paid employ- 
ment outside their homes. If economic factors only are taken 
into account this increase is bewildering. For there is no 
doubt that a social and economic revolution has been taking 
place in this country; about seventy per cent of families fall 
into the weekly wage earning group, and it is these families, 
who financially are much better off today, which furnish the 
majority of married women workers. We have had full em- 
ployment for about twelve years and whilst prices have 
rather more than doubled since 1938 wages have fairly well 
kept pace with prices. ‘The recent reduction in food subsidies 
has caused a moderate rise in the cost of living but families 
with two or more children have, to some extent, been com- 
pensated by the rise in family allowances. So far, therefore, 
as the family income derived from wages is concerned most 
workers’ families are at least as well off financially as before 
the war and a large percentage is considerably better off. 
That part of the National Income going to wages has con- 
stantly increased in recent years. 

Moreover, the extended social services since the war have 


gone some way towards providing a basic minimum when, 
for one reason or another, the normal income from wages 
ceases. Family allowances are paid to all families with more 
than one child but the actual money payments are small in 
comparison with the allowances in France, for example. The 
policy in Britain is to aid the family through services and 
there is no doubt that free milk in schools, free or cheap 
meals and free medical services, to give a few examples, are 
of direct and valuable assistance especially to the families in 
the lower income groups. One may sum up, therefore, by 
stating that so far as the economic situation is concerned 
there would appear to be less pressure on the married woman 
to become a wage earner than before the war. 

Nevertheless, a recent official Social Survey makes it clear 
that a considerable number of married women are driven to 
seek paid employment because of economic need; wages in 
terms of averages, have kept fairly near to prices but in some 
industries, transport for example, wages are below the aver- 
age and have not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. 
To make up the deficit the wife may decide to take full or 
part-time employment. Again, untoward circumstances such 
as prolonged illness on the part of the husband may compel 
mothers to seek paid employment to enable the family to en- 
joy even the bare necessities of life. And unfortunately, there 
are some husbands who sit lightly to their obligations and 
though their wages may be sufficient to provide for the fam- 
ily, the mother is not given an adequate amount to meet the 
housekeeping expenses. In England, it is not unusual for the 
husband to give his wife a sum which he considers to be ade- 
quate for the housekeeping, and which may or may not re- 
flect a just division of the wage packet. We have practically 
no statistical evidence on this point, but recent surveys sug- 
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gest that wages have risen more steeply than have the amounts 
allocated by some husbands to their wives. ‘he majority of 
British husbands no doubt take their home responsibilities 
seriously ; there may be grounds for a further examination of 
the manner in which the wage packet is divided as between 
the claims of the household and the husband's personal ex- 
penditure. Clearly, a minority of families is affected by the 
failure of the husband to allocate a fair share of his earnings 
to his wife. And where this happens the wife may herself 
seek paid employment, and thus not only provide for basic 
necessities should the need arise, but also to maintain a gen- 
eral standard of living for the family equal to that of more 
fortunate neighbors. 

Undoubtedly, the housing situation has to be taken into 
account in assessing the factors which influence married wo- 
men to seek paid employment. A woman may go out to work 
because her living conditions are intolerable. She may be in 
one or two rooms or sharing accommodation with relations. 
In spite of the fact that accommodation has been provided for 
something like five and a half million people since the war, 
we still have families living in lamentable conditions. 
The mother in these circumstances may try to place her child 
in a day nursery or nursery school and will go out to work 
to escape from her home. Or again, the family may be occu- 
pying one of the new houses or flats built by the local au- 
thorities. ‘The actual living conditions will be extremely 
good, but in spite of the high subsidies from public funds, the 
rent may be so high as to compel the mother to seek to in- 
crease the family income. In this country one-sixth of family 
income is estimated as a reasonable rent but in London, in 
particular, rent may well take one-fifth of the family income. 

In our consideration of the problems incidental to the em- 
ployment of married women the foregoing economic prob- 
lems, though not exhaustive, must certainly be given due 
weight. But in this country the changed economic and social 
position of womer: during recent years has had a profound 
repercussion, not only on the work of married women, but 
on the whole family situation. About ninety per cent of all 
girls in this country work before marriage. But whereas in 
former years their work was largely concentrated in a few 
badly paid industries, the effect of two wars, the increase of 
education and training for women and the present state of 
full employment has had the effect of greatly extending the 
scope of women’s employment. As a result of these circum- 
stances the wages of women and girls, in recent years, have 
increased to a significantly greater extent than the wages of 
men. ‘This more favorable economic position has, however, 
not influenced adversely the number of women getting mar- 
ried. On the contrary, the latest official returns show a re- 
markable diminution in the number of men and women re- 
maining unmarried. And, further, marriages take place at 
an earlier age. As a result of this situation arise a number of 
factors bearing on the work of married women. Since the 
young married woman may well be assured of work which 
allows her to make a substantial contribution to the home, 
the couple marry earlier and the wife continues in work to 
help provide for the setting up of the home. Again, the in- 
uence of the higher earning capacity of women, both before 
and after marriage, is reflected in the number of married 
women, professional women in particular, who continue to 
work after marriage. ‘Ihe work itself may well be reward- 
ing and further, some women find it difficult, after enjoying 
a substantial income of their own, to give up their financial 
independence on marriage. It is rare in this country for the 
husband to make a separate allotment from his income for 
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pocket money for his wife. She has a housekeeping allow- 
ance but if she requires a considerable item of personal ex- 
penditure she has to ask her husband for the amount. ‘lhe 
pattern of marriage is changing, and amongst some younger 
people these financial problems are discussed and resolved 
before marriage, but that a significant number of married 
women continue to take employment outside their home be- 
cause of the need for financial independence is beyond dis- 
pute. 

It would be unrealistic to discuss these problems in terms 
of this country without taking into account the changing 
family pattern. There is, with some notable exceptions a 
widespread acceptance of family limitation and the family 
of one or two children now constitutes the norm. ‘There 
was a substantial increase in the birth rate during the war 
and immediately afterwards but the peak year was reached 
in 1947 and since that date the birth rate in England and 
Wales has fallen by nearly one quarter. We are returning 
to the family pattern of the pre-war years. ‘The effect of 
this low birth rate on the work of married women is obvious. 
Even though the mother stays at home to look after her small 
child, and it is now official policy in this country to encourage 
her to do so, in view of her early marriage and of her in- 
creased expectancy of life she will have many years stretch- 
ing before her when her home duties may well absorb only 
part of her energies. In these circumstances it may well be 
beneficial to her and to the community that she should seek 
paid employment. 

I have said enough to show that in Great Britain at any 
rate, the reasons which induce married women to take paid 
employment outside their homes are exceedingly complex 
and the result on the stability of the family is not easy to 
assess. It is not disputed that if the mother of young chil- 
dren goes out to work, the effect on the family relation- 
ships is likely to be lamentable. In particular the children 
will suffer. But the Social Survey already referred to shows 
that only nine per cent of women with children up to the 
age of fifteen do go out to work and some of these have 
part-time jobs. But for this small minority the work of the 
mother outside her home may well induce a lack of stability 
and for child and husband the quality of family life may 
suffer, though this is not inevitable. Mothers with children 
under five rarely go out to work. 

It is a reflection on the value we set on motherhood and 
the care of the home that not infrequently the mother gains 
in prestige in the eyes of her family by going out to work. 
Not only does she have more say in the allocation of the 
joint income, but she shares many more interests with her 
family, especially if older boys and girls are working. ‘The 
stability of the family may be increased. Much depends 
upon the motive which influences the mother to take paid 
employment for inevitably this decision will result in harder 
work within the home for other members of the family. 
The mother who goes out to work for reasons unacceptable 
to the other members of the family will be jeopardizing the 
stability of the group. But if the mother works to gain an 
income for a definite purpose which is accepted by the family 
as valuable, to give advanced education to a child, for ¢x 
ample, the effect on the family may not be deleterious. Fin- 
ally, it may be argued that as the children grow up and 
reach adolescence the family may well gain psychologically 
as well as financially by the mother’s paid employment. 





